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SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1854. 


aM HE duties of the distriet sur- 
veyors lave again occupied the 
attention of her Majesty’s jus- 
tices for Middlesex, and they 
lave appointed a committee to 





<a 
inquire into the matter, and report to the Court. 
Mr. Burslem brought the matter forward: his 


object, he said, was not to reflect on the conduct 
of the surveyors, but to learn what their duties 
were. The surveyors were the officers of the 
Court, they were sixty-three in number, and 


' 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND CON-/ we should not interfere with these phenomena ; 


i rey : aah . “ore ’ : * 
| DITION OF THE BULLDING TRADES. | but we ask them to suspend their judgment. 
} PLASTERERS. In the meant me, Wwe ill proeeed to cive. 
[HERE are certain trades whose principles, | V4! eur pre a ene e duormation 
1 , . . “i. > concerning the trade of , 
although well developed in our day, are but of | *%,, 485 THE Hace ol bie jp. — : . 
yesterday, when compared with the long-estab- inere 1S HO art mM connection with bucaing 
lished usages of some others with which t] which bestows, or should bestow, so much grace 
are associated. Thus the plumber, of whor ~, and beauty on the interior of a house as that of 
ale a WLUALCU, i ilt LULOCT L Wii We . ‘ - 4 
at . ‘ Prne 7th) ISsHNer the «kel 
have already spoken, is a much younger off- Pine 0: Shuple Inspection of the skeleton 
° . \ > a8 . { { 1 7 re urfaces of ] martitions 
spring of the useful arts than the painter, for CFS ERO em bare surlaces of the preheater 
exanij le. whose handiwork is spicuous ont] the celings without any cornices, and the cark 
ni 7 ) Mahal re is ¢ iSpl us $3 ” . 

" : A ‘ oh nrisiot ‘ 1 Pe tiwepen the lathe ; } 
tombs aud monuments of early nations whieh |e" ightly ~ ne betwe = a aedlhe n cede 
flouri hed before the s« ience of by lraulics or quarters—netor ib 1s plastered ; and another 
LOU Si i il iif \ | 5 ‘ 


the art of soldering metals was discovered 1S} ection when the plaster work is « xecut d— 
The plumber, on the other hand. is entitle: when the third coat is finished, the cornices ru 
to a far higher rank in antiquity than the | ad the last marr pens planted in the — 
glazier; for the use of the soldering-iron pre- pir convince the most casual observer of the 
truth of the remark; and will cause him to 


} 
regret that an art, so useful and so beautiful in 


l, 


eeded that of the putty-knife; sheet-lead was 


their income averaged 5007. per annum each. | east before glass was manufactured: and ancient 
He had not a word to urge against the sur- Rome had silver tubes attached to her marble 


veyors, but he thought they had less power than baths, while her windows were still protected | 


one respect, should be so often degraded to the 
most contemptible purposes in another 


The trade, we have seen, is entitled to claim 


they should have. Mr. Halswell seconded the 
motion. Mr, Armstrong, in supporting it, 
urged that some of the surveyors had hitherto 
performed their duties imperfectly, in not 
making the returns required by the Court, but 
the number of those who neglected this was now 
small, Mr. Watts and Mr. Read both drew 
attention to the small power possessed by the 
surveyors over the materials used. 
Mr. Kemshead thought little good would 
result from the appointment of the committee : 
the duties of the surveyors were defined by the | 
Buildings Act, and the Court had no power to| 





by open trellis work, or, in some rare cases, | 
with costly plates of a transparent mineral, 
derived from the uttermost end of Spain, 


a very high antiquity. Wilkinson mentions 
that the imteriors of some of the Egyptian pyra- 
‘mids are plastered. “In Egyptian buildings, 
indeed, it sometimes happened that the shafts of 
columns were covered with white  stueco, 
without any ornament, and even without the 

es i ie a jusual line of hieroglyphics ; and the same 
to claim precedence over them all. Lt WE: RC- | cnatnen of coating certam kinds of stone with 
cept the theories on this point of the modern | styceo was common in Greece. The Egyptians 
transcendental school, we should at once admit | a)., put this layer of stucco or paint over stone, 
that the art of plastering—never mind in what whatewer ite quality might be: and we are sur- 
materials,—is one of the most primitive handi- prised to find the beautiful granite of obelisks 
erafts ever vouchsafed to mortal man. And 


's thei TI ae aa und other monuments concealed in a similar 
here is their argument. le origi Of the | manner, the sculptures engraved upon them 


We question, however, whether any of the 
trades connected with building can compare, 
in this respect, with the trade of plasterer. 
We are not sure, indeed, that he is not entitled 








2c penn beerth 








extend or alter these. Mr. Fitzroy had given | useful arts is to be referred to the ag a mena |beme timted either blue, green, red, or other 
. . . “ — | development of the habits of the lower animals. 
notice that it was the intention of the Govern- | None of the lower animals have been known 
ment to bring in a new Buildings Act, and he| to reach so far up in the useful arts as to make | 
was disposed to think that was the point to|implements, to cut down wood, or to rear) 
which the justices should apply themselves, and | pillars of stone. But many of the lower animals 
not the surveyors. —the beaver among the manma/ia, the swallow | 
Mr. Turner agreed in the view taken by Mr.| among the birds, the ant among the insects— 
Kemshead, that the Court could not place itself | are plastering srg ee Ergo—man was a 
in the position of the Legislature. | Plasterer before he became a carpenter or a 
Mr. Woodward agreed as to the want P| aaponcite , 
ED Re eee tn, ir ... | We are always pleased, without any re- 
power in some cases on the part of the district | . ae ge ee . 
7 ference to the character of the philosophy, to 
— he was satisfied that, as a body, they fall in with arguments among the dry materials 
were anxious to act in an honourable manner. | of ¢he mechanic that are capable of illustrating, 
Mr. Burslem, in replying, said his object was perhaps of proving, philosophical speculations. 
to give sufficient power to the district surveyors: | We have, mdeed, sometimes entertained the 
they had done their utmost, but that utmost idea that if the philosoph« r were to draw more 
was not enough. The motion, as amended and | upon the uncultivated field of the useful arts, | 
carried, stood as follows :— ; and less upon his own imagination, he would 
“That a committee be appointed to inquire then be able wi a up his pepemniageas) 
into the duties of the district surveyors, and the theories pine aa - artes Reconescsn aps erg 
performance of such duties, and to report than he wn Sirovcascen Ue prei Air- tag a 
whether the powers and duties of the district In the nae ena ee — Wet tm y pe 
surveyors, as at present defined by Act of Par- him to cross the nts age Peso set = es eg 
eel gyno aes. agp ‘aegis Ar ea an indisputable truth that the plasterer pre- | 
liament, are such as to give confidence and i onenien: thee: wating iethhin anatll 
security to the public, and that they have autho- ceded, at a hie panied wndlingmmenneaend wear tse 
rity to make such recommendations on the pilgrimage. _— — a nee 
subject to the Court as they may deem fit.” -pomtilinay cory Poses - oe on (peer Zz 
m SHAN Ras eg former ages, but from the condition of society 
The samme named consists of Mr. |in our own country, in our own day. Let us| 
Pownall, Mr. Kemshead, Mr. Woodward, Mr. look at the hovels of the peasantry on the shores 
Armstrong, Mr. Cottrell, Mr. Watts, Mr. Bu-' of Lough Corrib, in the land of the west, and | 
chanan, Mr. Brooking, Mr. Whiskin, Mr. Burs- | those on the banks of the Spey, in the land of 
lem, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Robinson, and Mr.|the north. In the one case the miserable 
Thompson. It must be satisfactory, we think, dwelling-places are constructed with the rough | 
not merely to the district surveyors, but to the boulders of flinty panestoms, which abound in | 
public, fo find that during the long discussion the northern emma ti Pssaghes, and in the 
. ini . other with unhewn blocks of the primitive 
which took place no complaint whatever was} ooo. dorived fr » slones of the Highlanc 
: eranite, derived from the slopes of the Highland 
made against any of the surveyors beyond that ji, Both of them are covered with turf: 
of omitting to send returns on the part of three | poth are plastered with mud; and both belong | 
or four of them, which omission, now that the | to a condition of humanity but a few steps re- 
requirement is understood by all, will doubtless | moved from that of the animal. It is not difli- | 
be supplied. It is to be hoped that the district | cult, we think, to perecive that in this case the | 
surveyors will take means to inform the com- | impulse to use the trowel precedes the far nobler 
mittee of magistrates of the extent of their | 
laborious endeavours = body Sor some years | ments wherewith the fronts of our fashionable | 
aaa place the working of the Act on a proper’ streets and squares in this great metropolis are | 
footing, and of the time bestowed by them on | hedaubed, we also perceive that a far dif-| 
the various Bills which have been prepared by | ferent aspect of civilization—a far greater pro- | 
different administrations. We are informed | gress in science and in art—has in no material | 
that in one half-year they spent more than aj degree affected the primitive habit ; and thence | 
hundred pounds in obtaining legal opinions, | we argue that the plasterer is not only perhaps 
and the preparation of “forms,” and that on among the first of our tradesmen ; but, in all | 
the occasion of a committee appointed by probability, he is destined to exist among the 
Lord Carlisle, some of the surveyors were in) last. 


. é | 
disposition to use the chisel. Again, when we | 
aa at the sickening profusion of compo orna-| 





attendance day by day for three weeks. | Some of our readers may perhaps think that | — 


icolour, and frequently the one and the same 


} 


i throughout.” * We should have wished to know 


somethmg more about the word “ stueeo,” 
which the author somewhat loosely makes use 


of here; and which, as we shall see hereafter, 
is often strangely misapplied by writers on de- 
coration Whether it consisted of the common 


limestone from which the Egvptians obtained 


their mortar, or whether it was not a cement 
| of sulphate of lime, is a point which is still left 


undetermined. But it 1s highly deserving of 
further investigation ; for to this printed plaster 
work in the Egyptian pyramids, we must clearly 


assign the origm of an art which gave rise to 


the polychromy of ancient Greece, and to the 
splendid frescoes of the Roman and Italian archi- 
tecture. 

The Greeks, at a very early period of their 
civilization, used compositions, of which lime 
was the base, to plaster walls constructed 
of unburnt bricks. <A considerable skill was 
likewise obtained in the mixture of the sub- 
stances; and the utmost care was taken with 
the mixture of them. After the ingredients 
were put together, they were beaten with 
wooden staves by a great number of men, which 
gave the plaster a particularly smooth and beau- 
tiful appearance when dry. ‘The Etruscans 
seem to have applied plaster to another pur- 
pose, namely, that of an interior covering for 
water-cisterns. In the year 1739, a cistern was 
dug up near Volterra, which was carefully lined 
with the common mortar employed in their 


' walls. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 


the perfect acquaintance which the Romans 
afterwards acquired of the principles of manu- 
facturing, and the modes of applying mortars 
and cements, was derived to a jarge extent 
from the Etruscans. In our notes on mason 
work, we have already alluded to the great 
attention the Romans bestowed on the mixing 
of their mortar; and we may add here, that the 
same thing is noticeable in their plaster work. 
We could scarcely find in our day a more intel- 
licent writer on the subject than Vitruvius. 
His chapter on tempering oe for stucco work, 
and that on the application of stueco work, are 
not far below the present practical state of our 
knowledge. And as to its artistic value in 
architecture, he goes beyond us. “As a 
silver mirror, made from a thin plate, re- 
flects the image confusedly and weakly, whilst 
from a thick solid plate it takes a high polish, 


land reflects the image brilliantly and strongly ; 


so plastering, when thin in substance, not only 


Leracks, but soon decays. On the contrary, that 


which is well covered with plaster and stucco, 


Ancient Egyptians, vo’. 3, p. 
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and closely laid on, when well polished, not 
only shines, but reflects to the spectators the 
images falling on it.’ The ceilings of the 


Roman domicile seem to have been originally , 


left uncovered, the beams of the roof forming 
the only finishing. Afterwards, planks were 
nailed across these beams. 
fine arched ceilings of the palaces and temples, 


during the age of Augustus, formed by semi-| 


circular bands or beams of wood, were covered 
with lath, and plastered after the most approved 
manner. Finally, we may mention the system 
of panelling (/acunaria), which was common 
in the Roman houses. Upon the rafters of 
wood sunk pancls were constructed, which 
were decorated with plated ornaments, with 
ivory, and with gilding; and the whole were in 
process of time covered over with costly paint- 
ings.* t 
During the earlier periods of the Gothic 
architecture, when the roofs were constructed 
of timber, and during its later period, when the 
groined vaults were constructed of stone, 
plaster work was little practised. The most 
celebrated castles of the feudal barons were 
covered with tapestry or wide oak panelling. 
The dwellings of the peasantry alone were the 
depositories of the art, rude as it was, since we 
know them to have been plastered with mud, 
clay, and occasionally with Lime or mortar. The 
practice of plastering in clay was common in 
Cornwall and Devonshire up to the close of the 
last century; and nothing is so common in the | 
interior of the old houses there as to find a mix- | 
ture of the yellow clay and sand of the district 
to be the materials with which the plaster work 
of the walls and cornices are executed. In 
general it may be stated that previous to the 
Elizabethan style of architecture we had no 
artistic plaster work in this country of whatso- 
ever description ; but with that style came the 
yanelling in plaster which distinguishes the 
Salidiens of the period, and which seems so well 
fitted for the reception of the full-length por- 
traits of Holbein and Vandyke with which they 
are so frequently enriched. Even in the best 
periods of this style, however, there was not | 
that amount of ornamental plaster-work which | 
was used after the Cinque-cento style and Inigo | 
Jones. | 








THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Tue annual general meeting of this society, 
established for the relief of the unfortunate in| 
all branches of the architectural profession, was 
held on the Sth, at the rooms of the Royal | 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. 8. Smirke, | 
A.R.A. in the chair. The hon. sec. Mr. John | 
Turner, read the report of the council, from | 


which we learn, “That the expenses of the year | 
have been 20 per cent. less than the expenses of | 
the a year; that the amount of relief 


afforded has been doubled; and that, whilst the | 
amount of invested stock has been materially | 


increased, the balance in the banker’s hands on | 
Dec. 31st, was 50 per cent. larger than at the was yet in its infancy ; bearing in mind that 


corresponding period in 1852.” 


“The council feel themselves called upon to | “ He that watereth shall himself be watered.” 


point the attention of the society to the kind 
and generous act of a distinguished member, 


Mr, Cockerell, the professor of architecture in| 
the Royal Academy, who, in addition to his | balance at banker’s, 
annual subscription and his previous liberal | 


donations, has this year placed at our disposal | 516/. 10s. 5d. 


the further sum of 20/.” 

The report closed with a strong appeal to 
each member, urging him ‘not to limit the 
proofs of his good will within the strict limits 
of his annual contribution, nor think that in 
affording direct pecuniary aid, he had fully satis- 
fied all that an association of this kind expects 
from its members.” 


The Chairman said the report which had just | 


been read to the meeting, of which he now 
moved the adoption, marked the fourth year of 
the society’s existence. It had been the happi- 
ness of the council in every succeeding year to 
report the continued progress of the society. 
To what was its prosperity to be attributed ? 








* Vitruvius, book vii. chap. iii. See for some curious informa- 
tion concerning the Roman wall decoration, Becker Gallus, p. 275, 
Metealfe’s translation. 

+ To be continued. 


There were indeed many causes. 


But at length the, 


| that the ae was a flourishing one, afford- 


‘calculate on at least obtaining a subsistence, and 


' profit by the abundance of employment if he had | 


become sick, and fallen into a deeper and deeper 
state of incapacity, during which he exhausted 
all his little savings, ultimately died at Colney 


On the motion of Mr. Mocatta, seconded by 
Mr. Porter, Mr. G. Bailey was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the council, from which he retired by 
rotation. The following gentlemen were added 
to it :—Mr. D. Brandon, Mr. W. N. Inman, Mr, 
C. C. Nelson, and Mr. R. Poynter. 

On the motion of Mr. Godwin, seconded by 
Mr. Tite, thanks were given to the council. 

And on the motion of Mr. Mocatta special 
thanks were presented to Mr. Cockerell for his 
liberal additional donation. 

Mr. Bailey moved a vote of thanks to the 
ayn and in doing so paid a warm tribute 
to him for his zealous discharge of his duties. 

After the proceedings about thirty of the 
supporters of the institution dined together 
under the presidency of Mr. Ambrose Poynter, 
Mr. George Mair, one of the active originators 
of the institution, and always ready in a good 
cause, at the other end of the table. 


It was due 
to the liberality of the members, and to their 
kind exertions on its behalf; it was due to 
the zealous efforts of a few individuals, and to 
the good sense and right feeling of the profes- 
sion generally. They might depend upon it, 
however, that the principal cause of success was, 
that it was right and proper that such a society 
should exist. Their ad strength was in the 
goodness of their cause. It was unquestionably 
right that men whose professional career had 
been attended with some degree of success, 
‘should hold out a friendly hand to those who 
had failed iu the race, who, with claims perhaps 
as great, possibly greater, than their own, had yet 
through some unforeseen combination of causes, 
been disappointed in their hopes. The cold, 
calculating political economist might tell them 


ing abundant en to all its members ; 
that every man of tolerably good character, and 
with a moderate amount of industry, might 








FOREIGN ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


M. Visconti, the Architect-—A commission 
has been formed at Paris for commemorating 
the name of the above distinguished artist, 
amongst whose works the completion of the 
Louvre ranks first. Messrs. Ceneeiine 
Duruflé, Horace Vernet, &c. figure amongst 
those who have taken part in the preliminary 
by no means adequate. He admitted that the | momtngs. During one of these it was also 
profession was a thriving one; but what if stated, that M. Visconti was one of the few 
disease or death came in! What did a man/ Persons who had access to those confidential 

after-breakfast réwnions of ee Bonaparte, 
not strength to reach out his arm to help him- | others being _ Dénon, David, Lacepéde, &c. 
self? How could the prosperity of the profes- | Matters of science and art were there discussed 
sion benefit the poor desolate widow or her sick from the highest point of view, and so far from 
child? These were the cases which most amy that the Emperor used to say, Now 
frequently came before the council. Every case} have shut the door of my cabinet.” It was 
of Boies brought before them was traceable, here that M. Visconti produced the embryos of 
directly or indirectly, to those two great sources’ his architectural plans and ideas. , 
of human misery,—disease and death. He would| 47cha@ological Society of Tours.—Some time 


ome en anal ere ing | ago a charter of Charles the Simple of 919 had 
name an architect of good abilities who, having Seen, lnld before the society, ‘wherein strenas 


were mentioned, situate in the interior of 
the city, close to the gate leading to Orleans. 
The site near the cathedral was, there- 
fore, examined with perfect success. First, 
some passages were discovered, running straight 
east and west and south and north, which served 
as communications of the podium with the ex- 
terior of the amphitheatre. Moreover, two boxes 
(/oges) contiguous to the passages, and a por- 
tion of the exterior circular wall were discovered. 
These parts of the old Roman arena were sur- 
veyed by General Courtigis, who thus lays down 
its dimensions: great axis of the amphitheatre, 
120 m.; great axis of the arena, 68m.; small 
axis of ditto, 30m.; breadth of the pas- 
sages, 4m. 50; surface of the seats for specta- 
tors, 13,500m. Hence, therefore, the amphi- 
theatre of Tours is somewhat larger than those 
of Saintes and Nismes. 


The Great New York Exhibition.—A. cor- 
respondent of a German contemporary (the 
Yologne Gazette) has furnished the following 
report :— The New York World Exhibition has 
closed,—an abortion from beginning to end, a 
failure as far as the advancement of se 
a : industry is concerned, quite unworthy of the 

ho Canarer, Mit ‘ibe, band dhe ‘nes: (een ans, Sere ae ee 

Ke ee pores ~ | for the future. Lough the 1ctures - 
sheet, from which it — ae agg ge a ‘ited occupied as a space a the Louvre 
ecember of, 1990, OF | Gallery of Paris, yet not fifty amongst them 

155/. 7s. 3d. The amount of stock invested is | were Sai the + Bh they Peg 3 ei 
ber last the jury met, whereby men of intelli- 

Mr. Tite, in moving the adoption of the | pence were muted np with aa t opennt devoid 
balance-sheet, said he did not know any pro-'eyen of every rudimentary knowledge. Thus, 
| fession so uncertain as that of an architect. One | even the honesty of some of the juries was sus- 
"year a man was in the receipt of a large income, | pected ; in other cases it seemed mere chance 
‘the next year he had no income at all. He had yhich had guided their awards. Thus, it is 
himself met _with cases of distress similar | said, that the list of the prizeholders affords but 
peat ge — uae pen a — ro Pen capabilities of 

1 was thé the : ; | American arts and manufactures. 

‘architect, to whom Liverpool was indebted for 
one of its most beautiful architectural orna- c ee he: ee Th 
ments, who, though really a lady, might, but | piensa Pp gman i age a ° 
|for this society and some little additional tem- | *°°D4 meeting of this society for the present term 

pesos we * d dt d | was held on 22nd ult. the Reverend the Master of Jesus 
— He , de a it yi cog (rn ble tl may | College as president, in thechair, After some official 
|Sity. de considered it very desirable that the | business, Mr. E. S. Lowndes, B.A. of Christ’s College, 


that if he failed to do so it must be owing to his 
own misconduct, and he must take the conse- 
quences. That was a style of reasoning which 
was well calculated to find acceptance with 
those who were desirous of keeping undrawn 
their purse-strings. But the argument was here 
insufficient,—the excuse set up for indifference 





Hatch. He did not think there was any 
economical sin in giving relief to the widow of 
such aman. He had known another architect, 
of such brilliant talents that had he lived 
he would unquestionably have stood in the 
foremost ranks of the profession, who, having 
died suddenly, and having unfortunately in 
life exhibited that disregard of pecuniary 
considerations which was so common an_at- 
tendant of genius, left a wife and five children 
utterly destitute. Another member of the 
profession, one known to almost every one pre- 
sent, of great abilities and most estimable cha- 
racter, fell sick before he became generally 
known. He lay for a long time in a disabled 
state, exhausting the liberality of his friends, 
who were not in affluent circumstances, and he, 
too, ultimately died, leaving a wife and several 
children, without any means of support. He 
trusted they would all continue to put forth 
their best exertions on behalf of a society which 


beautiful figurative declaration of Scripture, 











'society should obtain the means of offering read a paper containing notices of the Churches in the 

| something more than temporary assistance in a 

| certain class of cases; and he hoped something 
would soon be done in the way of providing 
pensions of moderate amount. 


neighbourhood of Bourn; and Mr. J. Ramsay, of 
Trinity College, a paper on the History and Present 
Condition of the Ancient Cathedral of lona. The 
meeting then adjourned till March 8th. 
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CHURCH OF STA. 

















CATERINA, PISA, 





CHURCH OF STA. CATERINA, PISA. 


THE quiet town of Pisa undoubtedly possesses 
as much to interest the student of architecture 
as any other of the same size throughout Italy. 
A railway from Leghorn enables the traveller to 
reach it from that port in about half an hour. 
On entering the town he is struck with its 
cleanliness (compared with other Italian towns) 
and the neatness of the buildings ; while several 
po of great architectural pretensions arrest 

e eye. 

The Church of Santa Caterina lies back from 
the main streets and faces the piazza of the 
same name. It formerly belonged to a monas- 
tery, which has been destroyed long since; and 
is said to have been completed about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, by Guglielmo Agnelli. 
The front shown in the accompanying sketch is 
a ~ specimen of the Gothic of Northern 
Italy : it is of white marble, relieved by bands 
of adark colour. The present bronze door is 
evidently of a more modern date than the edifice 
itself. The circular opening above appears to 
have been occupied by a clock of considerable 
dimensions, but of which nothing remains. The 
white marble, of which so much is used in the 
town, is brought from a neighbouring quarry. 


E. W. Tarn, 








Guass.—Mr. T. Y. Hall, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
coalowner, has patented a mode of increasing the 
durability of glass, by combining with it, either on 
the surface or internally, wire gauze, perforated copper, 
platina, tale, &e. by fusing such materials with the 
glass, or by imbedding them in it while in a plastic 
state, or in any other convenient method, 





A NOTE FROM MELBOURNE. 


Tne following extract from a letter lately 
received, and dated Melbourne, December Ist, 


1853, gives some account of what they are doing 


there, and may interest some of your readers. 


“Wages are enormously high still, as emi- 
gration has fallen off rapidly, Masons, good 


hands, 42s. per day (not per week); and rubble | 
‘understood that Mr. Burder would undertake, 


ditto, 35s. ; — 35s. to 40s. ; plasterers, 
40s. per day. 


up again. 


Countess slates, 50/. per 1,000. 


scarce again. Very large three and four-storied 
stone stores are being erected in all parts of the 
city and suburbs, and many fine stone mansions. 
Many a ten-roomed house I have seen let at 
1,2002. per annum ; nothing but a plain hammer- 
dressed blue stone front,—nothing particular 
about it. Building in stone is frightful, still 
there is nothing thought of it here: thousands 
are spent very freely. We have a very fine 
arcade—something like the Lowther—cost a 
little over 30,0007. and another erecting, which 
for elegance of design far outstrips the other: 
it is estimated to cost 150,000/, Tattersall’s 
Grand Horse Bazaar outdoes anything I have 
yet seen for horses; Tattersall’s at home is a 
mere shed to it. I will send you a plate of it 
when I can send overland. We have also eight 
churches and chapels erecting at this time of 
stone and brick, one college, one Free Church 
of Scotland, high school, one opera-house, two 


bridges, and two railways making,—the posts | 


‘imber is a little down just now ; 
bricks ditto; but after Christmas they will be | 
They are at present 14/. per 1,000; | 
hey were, | 
about six weeks ago, down to 35/. but are very | 


also being fixed for the telegraph to Williams- 
town, Port Philip Heads. J. Knight and Kemp 
have just got 500/. for the best design for new 
Government offices, to cost 150,000/. and expect 
the contract to carry it out. We have also a 
new mansion for the governor, to cost 50,0007, ; 
baths and washhouses, 30,000/.; a new custom- 
house, and many large jobs ; but I have enume- 
rated enough to show you what we are doing, 
and expect to do, in the building way, in this 
golden city. 
a , late of Jay’s, has many things in hand, 
| Amongst others, the railway bridge over the 
Yarra Yarra. He is also building a steam-boat 
for the Gondola Company, which is to run to 
Cremorne Gardens, very beautifully laid out at 
Richmond, on the Yarra Yarra. I also expect 
(he will be the contractor for the grand reser- 
| voir, to supply this golden city with water: it 
| will be fifteen miles up the Renty River, from 
' Melbourne, —15,000 acres of land to compose 
| the large and two smaller reservoirs,—and will 
' cost over 150,000/. and take two years to com- 
plete : so you see we intend improving a little,” 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Tynn.—Lord Stanley has offered to give one- 

‘fourth of the sum requisite for the erection of 
baths and washhouses for this town, on condi- 
‘tion that the corporation give another fourth 
| part, and the inhabitants the remainder by sub- 
scription. His lordship estimates the probable 
| cost at 1,200/. for a place such as Lynn. 

|  Lowestoft-—Preparations are being made for 
the erection of reading and refreshment rooms, 
&ec. about midway on the south pier. 

Barnoak.—The parish church of this place, 

| dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is about to be 
|reseated and restored, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Browning, of Stamford ; the whole 
lof the seating of nave and aisles to be con- 
; structed of solid oak. The bench-ends and 
' external fronts are richly carved, as also the 
| pulpit and prayer-desk. The chancel is to be 
fitted with stalls, having carved standards and 
| fronts, also altar-railing of oak. The works are 
| being executed by Messrs. Ruddle, of Peter- 
| borough. 

| Faringdon, — Denchworth Church, which, 
ithrough the exertions of the Rev. W. Eaton, 
|has been restored, was re-opened for Divine 
| Service on Tuesday in last week. The contrac- 
itors, Messrs. I. Kent and Son, of Wantage, 
'earried out the works under the direction of 
Mr. Street, the diocesan architect. A new 
| school has been erected at Longworth, at the 
sole expense of Mr. Tlomas Dewe, who has 
also endowed it. 
| Bristol—Mr. C. Burder read a paper lately 
| at the Philosophical and Literary Society of this 
'city on the commercial and scientific advantages 
as well as the general practicability of erecting 
|and supporting an observatory here for astro- 
sania nameaied and meteorological purposes. 
'After the reading of the paper, a discussion 





took place, when the general opinion ee 


decidedly favourable to the project, and it was 
before taking any further steps in the matter, 
to prepare some estimate of the probable ex- 
pense which would be incurred in order to 
carry it out in a manner creditable to the city. 

Cardiff—The conveyance of the land, given 
by Mr. John Homfray, for the site of Canton 
Church, having been completed, it was resolved, 
says the Cardiff Guardian, that advertisements 
for tenders for the execution of the work be 
inserted in a Cardiff, Swansea, Bristol, and 
Gloucester paper, and also in the Bui/der. In 
a few weeks the work will probably be com- 
menced. The amount now subscribed is 9592. 
which the committee expect will be sufficient 
for the erection of a nave, so as to be able to 
get Divine Service performed in it ; the chancel 
and side aisles to i deferred until additional 
funds can be obtained. 

Stafford —The new Guildhall and covered 
market here, it may be in the recollection of our 
readers, was founded on the lst of September 
last. The whole has now been completed, and 
was to be delivered over to the corporation on 
Saturday last for occupation. The works have 
been executed by Messrs. Arthur and George 
Holme, of Liverpool, from designs and under 
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the superintendence of Mr. Charles Trubshaw, | at 34,5937. 12s. ld. Mr. Rawlinson said, that 
county surveyor. The buildings are erected on | according to the Public Health Act, they would 
the site formerly oceupied by the Star premises. | have to repay the principal and interest within 
The Guildhall, as described in the local Adver- | thirty years; but the plan he suggested was, not 
tiser, has a frontage of 34 feet, and is built of to repay the principal by annual instalments, 
stone filled in with white bricks. A stone but to pay 5/. 15s. Sd. annually for every 100/. 
baleony projects over the doorway, and the! which would be 4 per cent. plus 1/. lds. 8d. 
building is surmounted by an ornamental cor- which would go towards the repayment of the 
nice. ‘ihe whole width on the upper or first | principal. By these means the ratepayers now 
floor is occupied by the council chamber, which | and nearly thirty years hence would be placed 
is 31 feet 6 in. in length, 20 feet wide, and has on an equality. They might make such an 
a height of 15 feet. The new market has two arrangement with an assurance company, and 
fronts, composed of three open arches built of only receive the money as they required it, so as 
white brick, with stone dressings. The front in not to lose sixpence in the shape of interest. 
Crabbery-street is upwards of 36 feet wide, and Several members of the board expressed their 
in that street will be the entrance for carts. approval of this suggestion; and a resolution 
The other approach is from the Market-square, for carrying out the works according to Mr. 
through the same entrance as that of the Guild-| Rawlinson’s plan was adopted. 
hall, the thoroughfare being 8 feet wide. The = S/anraer.—Mr. retin wy C.E. London, was 
whole market occupies an area of 655 square lately engaged in examining Stranraer harbour, 
yards, which is se one-half greater than the previous to drawing out the requisite plan for 
area of the old market. It is covered with an the proposed new harbour here. ‘The one most 
open stained roof, and lighted from the top. in favour, it is said, is to widen the present pier, 


About one-half the area of the market is pro- and to extend it about 300 feet in a north-east- | 


vided with stalls. Near Crabbery-street are ward direction towards the deep water, with 
slate fish-stails, 30 feet in length, provided with other improvements. 
water from a tank. These erections are pro- — Sfirling—The designs of Messrs. Hay for 
vided for the a of Stafford by the the new workhouse, lunatic asylum, and infir- 
county, as a substitute for the offices and mary for the county of Stirling, have been se- 
market which now form part of the Shire Hall lected. 
premises, and which are required for the im-| Da/keith—The Duke of Buccleuch has inti- 
provement of the court a the cells under-| mated his intention of appropriating one of the 
neath. The Magistrates’ Chamber it was hoped | fields in the immediate vicinity of this town as 
would have been large enough for lectures and | a place of public recreation for the inhabitants. 
meetings. 
Tredington—A new east window has been | 
recently erected in the church of Tredington by | MALL 106 NEM 
the Rev. Wm. Hopkins, son of the late rector, | COURTS BE BUILT? 
to whose memory it is erected. The window! Unper this title, a pamphlet by “ An old 
consists of five lights, the stained glass in which | Law-reformer” has been published by Day of 
represents ten parables of Christ, &e. The | Carey-street, in which the centre of Lincoln’s- 
tracery is of the Decorated style; the design | inn-fields is advocated with much fervour and 
aud execution of the stonework by Mr. E. Gibbs, | some ingenuity, as in every respect prefer- 
of Stratford, architect, and the window by Mr. | able to the Strand site a little to the south-east 
Wm. Holland, of Warwick. A lithograph of | of the Fields. The proprietors of the Fields 
this window has been printed by Messrs. Lacy | are said to be willing to cede the gardens in 
and Co. of Warwick, printers. ithe Square, wholly and without special cost, to 
Doncaster, — The fowndation-stone of the Government, on condition that several new and 
parish church of this town was laid with great | wide streets be opened out, at a presumed cost 
ceremonial, and in the midst of closed thorough-| of some 300,000/.,—a metropolitan general 
fares and a general holiday, on the 28th ult. by | improvement, as well as a special improvement 
the Archbishop of York. Amongst the records,|to the property forming Lincoln’s-inn-square, 





WHERE SHALL THE NEW LAW 





which were inclosed in a leaden box, and im-| which the proprietors would regard as an equi- | 


planted in concrete, were the names of “ George | valent for the gardens. On these gardens then 
“* ‘ > . le . > : ’ 

Gilbert Scott, esq. of London, architect 3] it is proposed to erect the New Law Courts, 
Charles Treson, junior, of Northampton, builder ; | which would only, it is said, occupy one sixth 


George Stephen Cleverley, clerk of the works.” | part of the whole open space within the square 


Thanks to Mr. William Battie Wrightson, M.P.| including the courts in front of the houses, and | 


according to the local Gazet/e, it is now defi-| which it is proposed—on a plan by the bye first 
nitely settled that the stone from the quarry on | suggested in our own columns, though ‘uncon- 
this gentleman’s estate at Cusworth is of such | nected with the occupation of the centre by law 
quality and d-mensions as to answer all the re- | courts,—to clear away, forming the pavement 
quirements of the building. The opening of} close to the houses, and extending the centre 
this bed of stone is of great advantage to the| space, which would be thrown open to the 
rebuilding fund, especially considering its close | public. By such means, and in connection with 
proximity to the town. The spot chosen for|the new streets proposed to be opened out by 
the laying of the fonndation-stone was at the} the Woods and Forests, it is argued that, in- 
south-east corner of the transept. Its dimen- 
sions were 6 feet 4 in. long, 4 feet 7 in. wide, | the metropolis, the balance would be the other 
2 feet § in. thick, and it weighed five and a half | way, additional space would be opened, and 
tons. 
Kei .—The laying of the chief corner-| away; and the law courts erected at considcr- 
stone of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, ably less cost than on the Strand site. 
Eastwood, Keighley, took place on Tuesday in \ 






last week, on a site given by the Earl of|into the details of what must be admitted to | 


du rlinot, care . ee ark . : ; H R i 
Burlingt mn. Messrs. Perkins and Backhouse! be a fine scheme, ingeniously put. There is 
are the architects. \ 
Preston.—At «a meeting last week of the 
building committee of the corporation it was} of Lincoln’s-inn-fields would be the best and 
resolved, “ That considering the delay which has| most tempting site for the law courts them- 
taken place in obtaining and deciding upon the 
plans for the new town-hall buildings, the pre-|clear as this author would have it. It is not 
sent state of the money-market and of the town, | merely on account of its being an open space 
it is desirable . ) postpone the erection of the| that the gardens of Lincoln’s-inn-tields are 
buildings for the present.” The steward was | valuable to the metropolitan public. Doubtless 
instructed to relet all the property for one year, | quite as much open space might be got by eut- 
we a . ‘ 5 } — * a mm . 7 . . > Lad 
exeept the Guildhall news-room. The committee | ting out wide streets, as might be filled up by 
rofoay > wna? - . . on +> 3 - ba r , 
refer to the coun i the consideration of the! the law courts: but streets are not gardens, and 
propriety of taking further steps in maturing the i 
plans selected. 5 





y, | through abundant vegetation that such gardens 
_— mel a special meeting of the local} are esteemed as of vital public importance in 
yard of ealt} p! ess : } : : ; : 
- nie of Hi alth, Mr. Rawlinson, the engineer | the midst of the metropolis. Moreover, with 
: yr i Ww .terworks. laid his plans be- the Strand site cleared awav to the ereat extent 

ore the bh . 
them. “Thetatal a ae . m4. Oe 
hem. The total eost of the warks he estimated | have the benefit of a new and large open space 


stead of blocking up an open space or lung of | 
close and unwholesome back strects cleared | 
We need not enter more minutely at present | 


much truth in what is said as to the question | 
of open space, and without a doubt the centre | 


selves; but the sanitary question is not quite so | 


jit is as wholesome generators of vital air} 


meeting, and explained the nature of | pronose ee . ——s 
ing, and explained the nature of proposed on the other hand, the public would | begin with the cheapest example. Bread and butter, 


2d. ; bread, cheese, and butter, 3¢.; Cup of tea or 


added to the gardens as they stand, and still too 
the Woods and Forests’ project in addition to 
such spaces as before. Temptingly also as the 
Lincoln’s-inn-tields’ project is got up, it comes out 
at last that the courts Lom would form “a site 
round which may be hereafter raised, along the 
| sides of the great square of the courts, those 
| farther structures which our improved jurispru- 
_ dence and extended wants will require ;” and it 
‘is hard to say how much “farther” encroach- 
| ment would thus be effected, until finally we 
| might have squares within squares, and all open 
| area at length utterly extinguished. Now it is 
the edge of the wedge that must be resisted : 
the edge may be but “a sixth part” of the 
|“ open space” into which it is proposed to be 
‘inserted; but we all know too well what would 
| follow, to need here to carry out the illustration 
‘any farther. 








! 
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| TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 
A HINT. 


As we are on the eve of great and material altera- 
| tions in the hotel system, and as temperance hotels 
| will now be in greater demand, a few words on th: 
| way to make them more attractive will, I am sure, 
| be taken in good part. 

| A temperance hotel is simply a private house in 
|a convenient part of the town, or near a railway 
| station. The proprietor having two or three spare 
| bedrooms, and a front parlour upstairs that is no’ 
| much used, and a wife and one or two daughters tha’ 
| want something more profitable to do than prac- 
| tising the piano, making paper-cuttings, or crochet- 
| work, thinks he could not do better than turn his 
| house into a temperance hotel, his wife into super- 
| intendent and head-cook, his two daughters mt 

waiters, and himself, after attending to his business 
| during the day, will see that all is shut up and 
iregular at night before going to bed. Ifthe rooms 
are already furnished, there will be very few altera- 
| tions to make. 

| We will begin with the tea or coffee room, whici 
| is the upstairs parlour, as the parlour below on th 

| ground-floor would be too small, and the tenant will 
require it for himself and family, as a kind of bay. 
Place a long table down the centre of the room, a! 
which all comers can breakfast, dine, &c. If it is ot 
mahogany, do not put any cover over it during the 
| day; it is a good article, and will bear looking at. 
If it is of deal, put an oilcloth oak-coloured cover 
over it, sewed down at the corners; it is a clean- 
looking colour, and the great charm about your 
house should be that it looks as clean and unpre- 
tending as possible. Therefore get rid of those silly 
jimeracks on the chimneypiece, pet-lambs, Snowdon 
pebbles, those dogs’-eared paper racks stuck full o! 
old pens and lavender: they do not look business- 
like. The same condemnation may also be passed 
|on that fly-trap in the window, and you may sub- 
i stitute a good print or two as you can get them. 
Have a small table to put tea upon, in case the large 
| table should be laid for dinner : different meals should 
be avoided at the same table together. 

| Do not put too many chairs in the room, and 
|have them, if possible, all of the same pattern; it 
would otherwise look as if you had got them here 
and there as a bargain, and were tryiug to do the 
| thing cheap, 

Paint the woodwork a creamy white, picked out in 
broad blue,—blue throws out the white, and it always 
looks clean; it gives also a pleasant feeling to the 
eye, which, though it may not be perceived, yet still 
ithe feeling is unconsciously present to the mind. 
| Paper your wall with an oak pattern, or something 
not too bright or “not too white, it will not then 
‘attract attention and not look cold. 


{ 
{ 





| Wave your crockery for breakfast and dinner of 
| plain white, or with a simple blue line round the rim ; 
it shows dirt better, and, therefore, secures confidence, 
as your great hope of success must be in the cleanli- 
ness and comfort that travellers can obtain at a 
| reasonable price. 

| Nowabout the attendance. See that your daughters 
or waiters are dressed neatly and modestly. Modest 
and civil attendance will always be a good advertise- 
ment; therefore sce that their gowns are well made, 
good fitting, clean, and quiet ; their hair neatly done ; 
no ringlets, but to look as if they could move about 
smartly: if the waiter looks quick and lively, the 
traveller will be more likely to excuse delay, Some 
waiters, though bringing a thing at once, look as if 
they had been a week about it. 

As to the eating department. On the wall or 
against the door in the coffee-room print up con- 
spicuously the price of everything that a traveller is 
| likely to ask for, and that can be had at the season : 
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coffee, 4d.; Chop, 6d.; tea, 10d.; breakfast, 1 
breakfast, and two eggs, 1s. 2d.; breakfast, and eggs 
and bacon, ls. 4d.; dinner, two chops, ls. 4d.; 
waiter, 2d. a meal. Beer or spirits sent for, if re- 
quired. You do not know the amount of time, 
trouble, grumbling, and mistrust that will thus be 
saved. A traveller comes into the room and sees at 
once what he can get and what he will have to’ pay— 
a great satisfaction to him in eating his dinner, as 
there can be no real happiness in uncertainty. 

Now about the bedrooms. If they are not already 
furnished, have the bedstead small and of iron ; no 
curtains, no muslin: a large washhandstand and 
plenty of water: paint the woodwork of a light colour, 
but warmer than the coffee-room: bird’s-eye maple 
always looks pleasaut and clean; it hides spots well. 
The floor should be covered with a plain drugget, not 
one of those vulgar flowery patterns, but of a plain 
dark grey or dark brown; it will throw out the 
rest of the room, and give a freshness to it, which is 
the great charm of a bedroom. Keep the windows 
well open, and have, or tell your wife to have, a sharp 
eye, as Sain Slick says, for dirt. 

First appearances with a hotel are everything ; 
therefore keep the pavement and gutter clean and the 
door-step well whitened; the window-cills painted, with 
flower-pots placed on them; and the board over the 
door, informing the public that your house is a 
temperance hotel, should be painted in large white 
letters on a blue ground. j 


B. 5 





PAU. 
AN old correspondent asks us if we know anything 
about Pau. We do not profess to answer all such 
inquiries (one writer has this week made seven on the 
same piece of paper), but it does happen that we have 
just now received a letter from a friend at Pan, so he 
shall have an extract from it for his special advantage. 
The writer, a lady, says :— ; 

“When steam, rail, and diligence had brought us 
safely here, my first care was to secure an apartment, 
and I was fortunate in finding a comfortable one in 
the very best and healthiest situation here (according 
to the opinions of doctors, landscape painters, and 
self), a nice garden attached, no opposite neighbours, 
but an uninterrupted view of the country, river, hills, 
mountains, and all; rooms neatly furnished, rather 
draughty (as they all are in Pau), but all looking 
south, au important point, as firing is fearfully ex- 
pensive. When we were tolerably settled, we joined 
some friends who were like ourselves in a wandering 
mood, aud went on an exploring expedition to the 
mountains. We visited all the principal watering- 
places in the Pyrenees, went on horse and foot up 
and down impassable, roads (?), saw cataracts, and 
glaciers, and unfathomable lakes, at remarkable, and 
certainly uncomfortable heights; got nearly roasted 
to death in going to the celebrated Cirque de Ga- 
varni, having been too lazy to rise early, and so 
having to toil through the heat of the day; went 
from Bagnéres de Luchon into Spain, where we stayed 
a few hours, and thought we should never be clean 
for a month or two after; and finally, after a tour of 
three weeks, returned to Pau much delighted by the 
scenery, and altogether charmed with our excursion, 

Pau is, on the whole, a very agreeable winter resi- 
dence; the climate is good, though more changeable 
and not so mild as I expected; in fact, we are too 
near the mountains ({wenty-six miles) not to feel the 
effect of every coat of snow they receive. We had 
one very severe week from December 24 to January 1; 
the snow remained three days hard on the ground, 
though on one of these the sun was shining bright and 
warm. Then, again, in January the weather was fine 
and as mild as spring; in February we had another 
sharp pinch, but this time the suow only remained 
one day. These two attacks of cold weather sent 
many of the invalids here to eternal tranquillity. 

The English abound in Pau; we muster nearly a 
thousand ; most of our compatriots are supposed to 
be on the invalid list, yet they are extremely eager to 
enter into all the dissipations of the Carnival; they 
are dying one day and as lively as flies the next. 
There are balls every night ; the theatre (which is a 
hole, and rarely visited by anybody in most seasons 
has this year been well attended, as the sous officiers 
of the regiment quartered here got up very ereditably 
some performances, the receipts being given to the 
poor. Some concerts, but these are very weak affairs. 
The hounds meet every day nearly, and the English 
have a cricket-match every Saturday,” and so on, and 
sO on. 





Forcing Metats.—Mr. R. Morrison, of New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, engineer, has patented an apparatus 
for forging, shaping, and crushing iron and other 
materials, and for driving piles, by substituting for 
the hammer-block, piston, and piston-rod of large 
hammers a cylindrical bar of wrought-iron or other 
metal, to form the working hammer, 


THE LOUVRE AND THE TUILERIES, 
PARIS.* 

A map, supposed to be of the period of 
Dagobert I. the authenticity of which, however, 
is much contested, would lead to the supposi- 
tion, that the Louvre already existed as a hunt- 
ing palace at that time, that is, A.D. 633. But 
the first precise mention of the Louvre would 
appear to be under Louis le Gros, 1108, who 
received the oaths of fidelity to him at the 
Louvre, at that time regarded as an important 
fortress. 
| It was placed just outside the town, on the 
bank of the Seine, where its position commanded 
the approach to Paris on this side, and defended 
the city from the attacks on this quarter, the 
main road passing inside its exterior defences. 

Philip Augustus (1180—1223) rebuilt and 
made considerable additions to it. He con- 
structed the great donjon tower in the centre, 
as a state prison, and tor the safety of his trea-| 
sure, 96 feet high and 48 feet in diameter, the 
walls being 13 feet thick at bottom, and 12 feet 
at top, and surrounded bya ditch. 

Charles V. (1370—80), was the first king 
after Philip Augustus who embellished the 
Louvre, hitherto more distinguished as a strong | 
fortress than a kingly residence, attractive by 
ithe graces of art and embellishments of taste. | 
The reign of this king was most favourable for | 
architecture and sculpture, as he was fond of | 
the magnificence of the kingly state, and loved 
the arts, as adding to its value and conferring 
true beauty. He enlarged and adorned many 
royal residences, and erected many castles, as 
those of Creil and of the Bastille. He added 
considerably to Vincennes. Monsieur De Clorac | 
gives a plan of the chateau of the Louvre, 
founded on the work of Sauval, who wrote at 
the time of Louis XIV. and whose book is 
entiled “ CEuvres Royales.” And although | 
‘Sauval has no plan, he 1s so minutely particular | 
in his description of each portion of the castle 
and dependencies, as to afford authority for 
‘every part. The enclosure of the Louvre, com- 
prehending the fosses, but exclusive of the 
outer works, was nearly square, measuring 
360 feet towards the river, and 342 feet in the 
other direction. At the angle of the outworks 
next Paris, and close to the Seine, there was a 
lofty tower, opposite to a correspouding one, 
the Tour de Nesle, on the opposite side of the 
river, and which forms a prominent object is 
the old prints of Paris by Sylvestre and others. 

A line of wall fortified by towers afforded security 
from attack on the side next the river, and 
formed an inclosed space outside the chateau. 
This angle tower was possibly the Tour de Vindal 
‘of those times; and as a leading position pro- 
| bably had under it the sluice-gates, which regu- 
lated the quantity of water in the fosses, 
|securing from any attack, which might leave 
ithe ditches dry. Attached to it was the gate 
|of Paris, flanked by circular towers; and a 
| corresponding one, the Porte Neuve, was at the 
| other end of the court. 

| Near the Gate of Paris isan entrance into one | 
of the dasses cours of the chateau, leading to 

the gate of the fe du pont, close to the 

central towers of the facade facing the river. 

Here also was an entrance to the gardens laid 

out in beds, with a trellis at the further end, 

and immediately in connection with the de- 

pendencies. It will be remarked that this gate 

at the tefe du pont has a lateral entrance, not 

immediately fronting the entrance towers of the 

castle,—a precaution observable in other castles, 

as affording greater security to the approaches. 

The fosses were not all of equal width, vary- 

ing from 32 feet to 48 feet wide, and about 
20 feet deep. On the side next Paris were the 
offices of the chateau outside the fosse, and con- 
taining those dependencies required fortheservice 
of the royal family. Towards the northand outside 
the fosse was the “grand jardin,” or grand park, 
and being outside the city, it produced abund- 
ance of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. On the 
west side and near its south-west angle was the 
arsenal of the artillery establishment, with courts 
and buildings necessary for all the works, as 
‘the foundry, stores, and workshops, &c. con- 


| * The following paper was read by Professor Donaldson, at the 
| Institute of Architects, on the 6th inst. when the Royal Medal was 
| presented to Mr. Hardwick: Earl de Grey in the chair. We shall | 
| give report of the proceedings next week. i 


nected with that arm of military warfare; and 
attached to it was an ample residence and 
garden for the master of the artillery. Near the 
street of the Froidmanteau there was ever since 
1333 the ménagerie, a usual appendage to 
royal residences of that period, and which also 
remained in the tower of London up to within our 
owntime. Here were kept rare animals brought 
at a great expense from foreign lands, which 
served as a curious show, and sometimes 
afforded sport by being made to fight each 
other. Charles V. had one in his Hotel de 8. 
Paul, a record of which is retained in a street, 
Rue des Lions, which was carried through the 
spot formerly occupied by the mcnageries: so 
frequent is it that names of streets hand down 
traditionally the former purposes for which cer- 
tain sites once served. Having thus generally 
noticed the arrangements connected with the 
fortifications and the domestic arrangements of 
the Jasse cour, gardens, and arsenal, &c. we 
shall now proceed to examine the body of the 
castle itself. 

The central court was about 206 feet by 


| ; . 
197 feet square, entirely surrounded by build- 


ings, with the donjon in the middle. Raimond 
du Temple was the master of the works 
or architect to Charles V. and executed the 
various additions and alterations which were 
made at this time, not only to the chateau of 
the Louvre, but also to that of Vincennes. 

The several towers had each a specilic name, 
particularly those at the angles, which were 
called respectively next S. Nicolas, next the 
Seine, next the Great Garden, according to their 
position, and are represented in various views 
of remote periods as still existing, as in those 


‘of Quesnel, Sylvestre, &c. in various manu- 


scripts as late as the sixteenth century. 

Each entrance was flanked by two towers, 
but that towards the Seine, being the principal 
one, was strengthened by being of larger dimen- 
sions. Over the centre was, doubtless, the 
clock tower: probably the clock was placed 
there by Charles V. about 1370, when public 
clocks were first generally introduced in Paris ; 
for, doubtless, that enlightened prince, the first 
to patronise any novel invention, had one placed 
at the palace by Henri de Vie. 

On the west side there would appear to have 
been an entrance equally important with that 
next the river, flanked by two towers with a 
drawbridge and two turrets, forming as it were 
a téte du pont. And there is an ample open 
court or space outside the precincts of the 
castle next the Rue Froidinanteau, affording 
access to the artillery arsenal and the ménagerie 
already mentioned. 

On the north side there was only a secondary 
class of exit for the purpose of reaching the 
great garden over a light bridge. 

On the east side is a central secondary 
entrance, flanked on the outside and leading by 
a drawbridge to the domestic offices, an arrange- 
ment apparently founded on the authority of 
Sauval’s description. 

The central donjon tower communicates with 
the buildings which surround the court by a 
bridge and a narrow gallery, leading to a grand 
circular staircase (/a grande vis), affording 
aecess to the upper floors. It was in a cireular 
tower 614 feet high, with a terrace on the top. 
This staircase, which existed up to the time of 
Louis XIII. is mentioned by Sauval as having 
been a chef-d’euvre of Raimond du Temple, the 
architect and sculptor, both in point of con- 
struction and decoration. There were ten large 
statues on pedestals. The mouldings were 
richly carved. 

We will now consider the arrangement of the 
apartments on the authority of Sauval, who 
appears, according to the registry of the 
«(Euvres Royaux,” to have followed the order 
of several rooms and halls. The apartments of 
reception and ceremony were on the west side, 
the apartments of the king and queen to the 
south, next the river. Those of the queen, on 
the east side of the principal entrance, consisted 
of two large chambers, cabinets, and garderobes, 
an oratory, and bath. On the western side of 
the entrance was a noble hall, called “ Salle 
Neuve de la Reine,” 54 feet long by 27 feet 
wide, and at one end of it the tower of the 
library, to which there was access by a small 


f +} 


circular staircase in the thickness of the wall, 
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from a vestibule opening immediately into the! ment profusely lavished. Columns and pilasters, 
court. Although dignitied with the name of richly-carved cornices, pediments, imposts, and 
library, the apartment destined to receive books | panels ; statues, bas- reliefs, and sculptures 
was not necessarily large in extent, for before throughout, produce a dazzling brilliancy which 
the invention of printing, as all books were of bewilders the attention and evinces a great want 
course in manuscript, the amplest fortune could | of repose. But Lescot was a great master in 
not boast a very numerous collection, frequently his art, and for his noble conceptions was made 
more used by the chaplain than the owner. It canon of the cathedral of Paris and abbot of 
is a question whether Charies V, on the death Clugny, near \ ersailles, thus uniting the crozier 
of his father, John, had ten or twenty volumes. | to the T-square. Serlio, who was in France at 
About 100 years before printing was discovered this period, is supposed to have been occupied 
900 volumes was a very considerable number. upon the Louvre, and to have made a design 
Charles V. had collected them from all coun- for it. But Lescot’s was preferred, even, it is 
tries: he sought those most beautifully said, with the concurrence of the frank Italian, 
written and emblazoned, and had them richly who acknowledged, as it is affirmed, the 
bound, and he allowed any one the privilege to superiority of his rival’s design. Serlio died in 
consult them who was “listinguished by his 1552, passing the latter years of his life at 
learning or known to be studious; and for this Lyons and Fontainebleau, highly respected for 
purpose the library was open by day and in the his talent, but tormented by the gout and 
evening. It is a curious circumstance that miserably poor. Parts of the Chateau of Fon- 
forty-nine years afier the death of Charles V. tainebleau are attributed to him, 
that is in 1429, the Duke of Bedford, then! Catherine de Medici, widow of Henri, under- 
regent of the kingdom, purchased the collee- took a work, about 1564, which hereafter much 
tion of works, then only 853 in number, which influenced all operations connected with the 
were sold for 2,323/. of our present money, and Louvre, and of which it was henceforth to form 
sent over to England. ‘an integral part. This queen determined to 
It may be well imagined that this royal resi-| erect a country palace just outside of Paris, but 
dence was embellished with becoming decora- not too remote from the Louvre, in a plain 
tions, and that the furniture, fittings up, and where there were certain tile-kilns, and which 
other accompaniments were of corresponding gave the name to this palace of the kings and 
beauty and magnificence. But after the time of emperors of France,—I mean the Tuileries. 
Charles V. (1380) it was much neglected. She called in the taste and skill of Philibert de 
Charles VI. only added to the fortifications, |’Orme, already advantageously known under 
and the immediately succeeding monarchs no Francois I. for works at Fontainebleau, Meudon, 
longer occupied it as their residence. | Villers, Cotterets, in the tombs of the Vallois, 
SECOND EPOCH. and for the charming gem, the Chateau d’ Auch, 
We now enter upon the second epoch in the whieh he built for Diane de Poitiers. He asso- 
history of the Louvre, which had hitherto served | ciated with him Jean Bullant, a man of no mean 
as a fortress and a castle. | reputation, and they together designed a mag- 
About 140 years after the death of Charles V. | nificent project, of which they executed only a 
Francois I. mounted the throne: he was a fragment as it were; such as the banqueting- 
monarch who deeply felt the charms of art,! house of Whitehall is to the grandiose project 
appreciated their value, and by his enlightened | for the palace of Charles I. as fully russ. by 
taste created a school which has held ever since Inigo Jones. 
a first rank in Europe. He turned his attention! The complete plan for the palace of the 
to the embellishment of Paris, and while the Tuileries of Catherine de Medici consisted of a 
Popes and the Medici were promoting the fine | parallelogram, 895 feet by 555 feet, with three 
arts in Italy, he pee Sota 2 them in France, | courts,the central one being much larger than the 
and by his favour and liberality he attracted the | others, as, according to the plan in Du Cergeau 
Italian artists to France, where they found an | and Durand’s parallel, it measures 377 feet 
honourable reception. Frangois I. perceived at | by 295 feet, the two smaller ones each as long 
once the vast changes which the feudal castle of as the large court, though less wide. The rooms 
the Louvre required in order to make it accord | and galleries appear to be from ‘¢ m. to 12 m.) 
with the wants of a more refined age. He re- 33 feet to 40 fect wide, and some of the 
solved to destroy the greater portion, and to re- | galleries 426 feet long by 36 feet wide, with 
build it on a new plan. In fact, it is generally noble staircases, chapels, and other palatial 
more easy and judicious, and often also less arrangements on the most magnificent scale. 
expensive, to construct an edifice anew rather One front only, however, was executed of this 
than to make aucient constructions accord with stupendous project : the rest, had it been carried 
new arrangements. | into effect, would have occupied a considerable 
D’Argenville is of opinion that the new works | portion, at least one-third, of the present Court 
were commenced about 1540; and it is sup- of the Carousel. This gigantic conception, even 
posed that Pierre Lescot, then about thirty in its reduced part, was incomplete when De 
years old, had charge of the project. But l’Orme died, in 1570, and never inhabited by the 
during the reign of that monarch, it would dowager queen,—whose capricious taste was 
seem, that the operations rather consisted in ,taken up with the erection of another palace, 
pulling down the old building and in arranging | upon the site of the present “Halle au bled,” 
a noble hall in it, since known, from its decora- | first called the “ Hétel de la Reine,” and after- 
tions, as the Salle des Caryatides. Lescot con-! wards the “Hétel de Poisson,”’—the expense 
tinued his amen under Henri II. Francois of which absorbed the funds intended for the 
II. Charles 1X. and Henri III. and called in aid | Tuileries. 
the rare talents of Jean Goujon and Paul| It was during the progress of these works, 
Ponce to execute the sculptures. Whether that an addition was made to the Louvre, b 
Francois I. contemplated the great enlargement | bringing out from its south-west angle the gal- 
which the Louvre subsequently received cannot |lery which runs down towards tke Seine. It 
be ascertained, as the plans of the architect have | was only one story high, covered by a terrace, 
not been preserved, and Lescot only operated | like the projecting wings of the Palazzo Pitti, 
upon the south and west sides of the old | of Florence, which possibly gave rise to the idea 
chateau, which were only half as long as they | in the mind of the Gann, a Florentine by birth. 
are at present. He gave the elevations the | At this period, then, the Louvre and Tuileries 
Renaissance character of decoration, converting present the following aspect. We find the west 
the circular angle towers into simple flat pro- and south sides of the chateau, as they were 
jections. He was influenced by the feelings modernized by Lescot, under Francois I. and 


which directed the architects of the medieval} Henry II.; but the other sides of the chateau | by 


period. The outsides of their chateaux and _ presented still the aspect of a fortress or prison, 
pee were simple and severe, defying attack; although many of its towers had been taken 
but they rendered their interior courts more | down. ‘The projecting gallery struck out from 
rich in ornamental detail, as being secure from! the south-west ‘corner towards the Seine; and 
danger: the windows were more spacious, as | some imagine that possibly it was continued for 
offermg no facilities to any enemy in that | a certain length along the side of the river. In 
position ; and they sought to give a more cheerful | the distance was the fragment of the Tuileries 
character where the sombre appearance of the | contemplated by Catherine de Medici, and partly 
building would have offered no advantages. So | erected by Philibert de L’Orme and Jean Bullant. 
Lescot made his exterior plain in feature, but the | Such was the state of these two palaces when 
interior of the court revels in excess of orna-| Henry IV, mounted the throne; and as soon as 





he was at leisure, he determined energetically to 
embellish that Paris which he had purchased at 
the sacrifice of his religion. He carried out the 
works that united the two palaces, by continuin 
the gallery along the bank of the Seine, a 
prolonging that end of the Tuileries. He added 
an upper story to the projecting wing of the 
Louvre at the south-west corner, upon which 
works Du Cerceau was first employed, until he 
left France in 1598. Du Cerceau was succeeded 
by Du Perac, and after him, in 1602, Métézeau 
took part in these operations. Henry IV. also 
completed the Pont Neuf and the Hotel de Ville. 
It is also worthy of incidental notice, that 
Cosmo Il. Grand Duke of Tuscany, from the 
affection he bore to Henry IV. who had married 
Marie de Medicis, after his death sent an eques- 
trian statue to Paris, when Louis XILI. ascended 
the throne ; and this was the first monument of 
the sort put up at Paris in memory of the 
French monarchs. 


It was under the son of Henry IV. that the 
Louvre first commenced its eg ag upon 
its present large scale. During the able ministry 
of Richelieu, its present extent was contem- 
plated, which rendered its court four times the 
size of its original dimension. Le Mesurier was 
employed as the architect, and he extended the 
two sides already altered and faced by Pierre 
Lescot, and completed the square, by adding 
the two other long sides; the principal entrance 
was under the pkg oom next the Tuileries, 
This, however, he rendered overpoweringly lofty, 
by adding an attic, with colossal caryatides, 
which crush, by their gigantic proportions, the 
details of the lower stories, Le Mesurier only 
executed the entrance story of these new parts, 
and pulled down the northern and eastern sides 
of the old chateau. The d entrance in the 
centre of the north side is enriched with coupled 
Tonic columns, the idea of the whole arrange- 
ment being supposed by Argenville to have been 
inspired by the entrance vestibule of the Farnese 
Palace at a and somewhat similar to the 
more recent noble entrance vestibule of our 
Somerset House, by Sir W. Chambers, which it 
might, perhaps, have suggested. 

In 1660, that is, after thirty-six years’ service 
in works of the highest order, carried out with 
the greatest talent, Le Mesurier died, wretchedly 

or, like his predecessor, Serlio, At this time 

ouis XIV. reigned, and Le Vau was directed 
to continue the works at the Louvre, and he 
carried them on with an activity which was 
peculiarly his characteristic. He also extended 
northwards the Palace of the Tuileries, so as to 
correspond with, and equal in length, the south 
end, sloandie erected by Henri IV. But in 1664, 
the great Colbert being minister, a man of en 
larged ideas and noble conceptions, found that 
the style of Le Vau was not sufficiently digni- 
fied, and did not correspond with the magnift- 
cence which should distinguish a royal palace. 
Although immense sums had been expended by 
Le Vau, he determined at once to stop the 
works, and reconsider the design, which had 
been too hastily adopted, convinced that pos- 
terity did not at all consider the cost of a 
building, if its beauty answered expectation, 
whereas no consideration of economy ever 
reconciles after ages to an unsightly inappro- 
priate edifice. 





We give a view of M. Visconti’s design for 
the junction of the palaces of the Louvre and 
the Tuileries, referred to in the continuation of 
the foregoing paper, which will appear next 
week, 





ScorrisH ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy.—A meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was held on 
Monday week, when a communication was submitted 
Dr. Buist, of Bombay, on the “St. Andrews’ 
Sculptured Stone and its connection with Eastern 
Antiquities.” This stone was found at St. Andrews 
in 1833, 20 feet below the surface, while digging a 
grave, The animals and figures sculptured on it Dr, 
Buist supposes to be representations of Eastern hunt- 
ing subjects, monkeys and lions being introduced ; 
and, from this he conjectures that the stone is of very 
remote antiquity, dating, perhaps, beyond the Druidi- 
cal times—as far back as the first colonisation of this 
country by eastern tribes, The oriental character of 
the representations resulted, in his opinion, from their 
recollection of former times and customs. 
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OIL OF VITRIOL IN GAS. 

We have been requested by some entitled to 
our best consideration to give insertion to the 
following statement; and, having no object but 
the discovery of the truth, we willingly comply 
with the request, and reserve our observations 
upon it for another occasion. 


row 


** First Citizen: Not heerd the news, Jemmy ? then, 
Prinee Albert, along o’ two more Commander-in- 
Chiefs, is in the Tower, which Louis Napoleon diwulged 
him a-sendin’ fi-pun notes to the Hemperor of Rooshy 
(which was a-goin’ to be suspended, mind yer), and 
blowed the galf. 

** Second Citizen: Lor !”—Punch. 


* Fushos: [have found that some of the companies are 
supplying gas to the metropolis, which in the course 
of a few years must tend very much to damage pro- 
yerty and deteriorate the atmosphere; for it is so 
highly charged with bi-sulphuret of carbon, that 
have been able to obtain as much as 21 grs. of oil of 
vitriol from 100 cubic feet. 

** Chairman and Court of Sewers : 
of Jan, 10, 1854. 


Lor !"—Vide procee dings 


Punch alone could furnish me with a parallel, 
and there it is. Twenty-one grains of oil of 
vitriol from 100 cubic feet of gas! Such is 
the absolute reading of the reporter’s notes ; and 
pray mark the words, “oil of vitriol.” Now, 
oil of vitriol is a well-known chemical com- 
ound, and consists of sulphurie acid and water: 
it is, according to Graham, “a sulphate of 
water,” in which the water acts the part of a 
base. In short, water is as necessary to the 
constitution of vitriol as the sulphuric aeid is ; 
and it would be just as improper to call Epsom 
salts (sulphate of magnesia) oil of vitriol as to 
call anything oil of vitriol which did not consist 
wholly and entirely of water and sulphurie acid : 
there must be these two substances in certain 
yroportions, and there must be nothing else. 
This is the true definition of the article oil of 
vitriol, and [ am thus particular about it for the 
following reason:—No mortal man ever did or 
ever can obtain 21] grains of oil of vitriol from 
(1 will not say 100 cubie feet, but from) the 
combustion of 100,000 eubie feet of any coal 
gas supplied to the public within 20 miles of 
St. Paul's cathedral. The substance really ob- 
tained is not oil of vitriol at all, but sulphate of 
ammonia ; and upon this I most unhesitatingly 
pledge my character as a chemist and a gentle- 
man. 
whereas sulphate of ammonia is a_ harmless 
solid ; and I bring this matter fairly before the 
public in order that truth may be elicited, and a 
stop put to misrepresentation and falsehood. 

Fully persuaded as I am of the enormous 
advantages of gaslight in private houses, [ repu- 
diate and impugn every improper endeavour to 
alarm or prejudice the abe against so truly 
valuable an agent. With this view only [ re- 
sume my pen, and am prepared to vindicate coal 
gas from the charge thus unfairly or ignorantly 
thrust upon it. There is no oil of vitriol what- 
ever generated by the combustion of coal gas, 
for the ammonia it constantly contains is more 
than sufficient to neutralise and render harmless 
both the sulphurous and sulphuric acid caused 
by its combustion. TI have long ago pointed out 
this fact, and have lately corroborated it by 


experiments made upon nearly every gas sup- | 


plied in London. Let those, however, who take 
an interest in such matters test the accuracy of 
my statements themselves: the thing is easily 
done as follows :—Having provided a glass tube 
of about 1 inch in diameter, and 4 feet in length, 
let it be bent at right angles.* Let this then 
be suspended over a small gas jet consuming 
about half a cubie foot per hour, and provided 
with a vessel to receive the condensed products 
of combustion. Thus arranged, water will 
gradually collect in the receiver, which is to be 
evaporated to dryness in a clean porcelain dish, 
at a temperature not exceeding 212 degrees 
Fahr.; and this collection and evaporation 
of water must go on for eight or ten 
days, or until 100 cubic feet of gas have 
been consumed. At the end of this time the 
evaporated liquid will be found to have left in 
the dish not a corrosive fluid, but a dry saline 
mass, which is almost neutral to solution of 
litmus, or possesses at least only the acidulous 
reaction of the salts of ammonia in general. Re- 
dissolve it in distilled water, and add a portion 
of litmus solution to it; then prepare a fluid by 





* Those who possess a Wright’s apparatus need not be told 
that this is a simple form of that instrument. 


Oil of vitriol is a highly corrosive fluid, | 


dissolving 62 ers. of crystallised carbonate of 
soda in 148 ers. of warm distilled water, the 
total weighing, of course, 210 ers. If, now, 
this soda fluid be slowly dropped into the solu- 
tion containing the presumed oil of vitrol until 
that solution becomes blue, the quantity of oil 
of vitriol present will be shown by the loss of 
weight ; for every 10 grs. of the soda fluid indi- 
cate 1 gr. of oil of vitrol: and the total quan- 
tity, or 210 gers. would therefore be required to 
jneutralise 2] grs. of that acid substance. 1] 
pledge my reputation that not one of my readers 
will find so much as one grain under the above 
cirewmstances, no matter where the vas comes 
from. Indeed, I challenge every gas engineer 
and chemist throughout Great Britain to show 
me any coal gas foul enough to yield so muchas 


5 grs. of oil of vitriol by the combustion of 100 | 


cubic feet, in the way that gas is usually con- 
sumed by the public. 
Lewis Tuompson, M.R.C.S. &c. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

Messrs. Asuprr and DanGEeRrieLp have just 
now issued a lithographed view of the interior 
of Mr. Hullah’s hall, which gives a good notion 
of its appearance when filled with an audience. 
Until last week we had not an opportunity of 
hearing the effect of music within the new hall. 
On that occasion we listened with great satis- 
faction to the first performance of an oratorio, 
called “Immanuel,” by Mr. Henry Leslie, and 
are disposed to think that the room is exceed- 
ingly well adapted for sound. Respecting Mr. 
Leslie’s oratorio, the composer, who has received 
a column and a half of praise from the 7imes, 
will probably eare little as to our opinion ; but 


as we were amongst the first to recognise and | 


applaud the ability of Mr. Leslie, who is, more- 


over, connected with one of whom we have more | 
often had occasion to speak in our journal, we | 


have pleasure in recording the distinguished 
suecess of his production. It seems to us a 
work of a very high order, 





THE ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue above Society held their 
ing on the 25th ult. Mr. Jacob Owen, V.P 
M.R.T.A. in the chair. Mr. Jas. Owen con- 
‘tinued his observations respecting damp walls 
Mr. Kirk (honorary member) exhibited some 
photographs of the figures which he has been 
executing for the New Campanile at Trinity 
College. Mr. Denny displayed a large port- 
folio of lithographed drawmgs of the continental 
and British cathedrals, town-halls, &e. Messrs. 
Symes and Lyons were introduced as members, 
and the latter gentleman intends reading at the 
next meeting on |Sth mst. a paper on the 


“Influence and Results of Edueation on the} 


Fine Arts.” 





IRISH BUILDING AND OTHER 
DOINGS. 

Tue National Bank of Ireland are about 
having a new bank-house erected at Moate, in 
the county of Westmeath, and also a building 
for similar purposes (almost new) at the corner 
of Glentworth-street, Limerick. Mr. Caldbeck 
Architect. 

A new Sailors’-home is to be built at Limerick, 
and is purposed to contain a dining-hall, 
smoking-room, reading room, housekeeper’s 
apartments, culinary offices, and dormitory or 
cell accommodation for thirty inmates; the 
intended outlay being only 6007. which seems a 
very small sum for all that is required. A pre- 
mium of 5/.! has been offered, and some plans 
| have been sent in, but we are not aware as yet 
'that the competition is decided. 

The new (R. C.) church at Balla, Mayo, 
which has been so long in an unfinished state, is 
to be completed, and the spire, &c. built. We 
hear upwards of 10,000/. have been already col- 
lected. 

Ship-street Barracks at Dublin are (we are 


told) to be enlarged at an outlay of 6,0002. The | 


proposed additions comprehend new soldiers’ 
rooms, &e. at the west side. 
Alterations to the court-house at Moate are 


to be proceeded with. 


monthly meet- | 


A new convent of Mercy and R. C. church 
are to be built at Clifden, Galway, and the new 
buildings will comprise accommodation for a 
large number of sisters. 

The Chureh of Clonulty, county Tipperary. 
is to be rebuilt by the Ecelesiastical Commis- 
oe and that at Urey, Cavan, is to be en- 
arged. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE AR€H- 
DEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON, 

At a meeting of the committee, held February 13. 
various donations were announced. The ground- 
plan of Theddingworth church was submitted 
to the committee. On the application of the 
vicar of Oundle, a sub-committee was appointed, to 
render assistance in the restoration and reseating ot 
the church, as had been afforded by the society to 
other parishes. It having been represented to the 
/ society that considerable restorations were about to be 
| effected in St. John’s Hospital, in this town, the 

chairman was requested to communicate to the autho- 
rities on the subject of the works going on there. It 
| was agreed that the spring meeting should be held at 
Leicester, some time in May, in conjunction with the 
Lincoln Architectural Society, it having been intimated 
| that a local committee was in course of formation im 
Leicester for receiving the societies. A printed 
notice having been laid before the committee, that the 
dean and chapter of Peterborough had ordered the 
opening of the cathedral to the public from eleven to 
| four, without any payment to the vergers, it was 
resolved that this committee beg to offer their thanks 
to the dean and chapter for effecting an arrangement 
so desirable on every account, and tending to excite 
an increased interest in the sacred building committed 
to their care. The committee beg also to express a 
hope that this example may be followed by every 
eathedral body in the kingdom. The secretary was 
requested to communicate with the secretaries of th 
Northamptonshire Agricultural Society, and to in- 
quire whether they would be willing to co-operat 

with the Architectural Society in some plan for offer- 
ing prizes for, or otherwise assisting in, the production 
of the best designs for labourers’ cottages for the mid- 
land counties. The Birmingham and the Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural Societies were taken into 
union. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

some modification of the 
principle of anonymous and limited partnership 
as a means of bringing about a more satis- 
factory state of feeling between employers and em- 
ployed, appears to have struck many of the work- 
men, since its suggestion by Mr. Slaney, late M.P. 
for Shrewsbury, at the Society of Arts Conference 
ludeed, some of our correspondents of that class seem 
to look to it as their sole hope and refuge from 
strikes, which they admit to be objeetionable in prin- 
ciple. One who is of this opinion, and who desig- 
nates himself “One of the late Bricklayers’ Wages 
Movement Committee,” while thanking us, as others 
have doue, for the general tone of our late leading 
article on the subject of strikes, declares it to be his 
| belief that “the nece ssity for strikes will never have 
| passed away until there is a complete revolution in 
lour social system.” “Perhaps,” he adds, “it will 
not be too much to say that the working classes have 
la sort of political economy of their own, but the fact 
iis, there is no one knows better than the working 
classes themselves what their real wants are. And 
talking of identity of interests, the interest of the 
master and man will never be identical under the pre- 
of the employer 


THe adoption of 


> 


sent social system ; for the interest 
is to get as mach labour performed as possible for the 
|smallest amount of capital possible ; while, on the 
other hand, the labourer having nothing else but his 
labour to take to the market, it is of course his in- 
terest to get as much eapital as he possibly can for 
it. It will at once be perceptible that strikes, 
although objectionable, ean never be dispensed with 
under the present system. l believe the only plan 
which would have a tendency to prevent strikes 
would be the adoption of the suggestion (at the late 
labour conference at the Society of Arts), of Mr. 
Slaney, late M.P. for Shrewsbury, that some arrange- 
ment might be made by which the workman might 
receive some division of profits in the shape of 
wages.’ ——— The labourers employed upon the 
Holyhead New Harbour work, struck for wages on 
Fridav in last week, the contractors, Messrs. Rigby, 
| heing unwilling to aecede to their demands. Their 
present wages are 2s. 8d. a-day, and they ask for an 
inerease to 3s.——The shipsmiths employed on the 
Wear have struck for thirty-six shillings a-week, being 
an advance of six shillings on their former wages. 
The ship joiners have also struck for thirty-six shil- 
A meeting of masons, } mers, Ke. 
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at Galashiels, has been held, to consider the propriety | 
of reducing the present number of working hours. A 
resolution was agreed to that the masters be informed 
that afier the 15th ult. the workmen of the above 
trades will leave off work at two o’clock on Saturday 
afternoons, thus reducing the number of hours to 
fifty-seven a-week—the wages to remain as at present. 








POISONED WELLS. 


Covtp any of your correspondents help us in this 
ease? Our country-house (in Essex) stands upon a | 
mixture of clay and gravel. The subsoil, at the depth | 
of 30 feet, is the London basin of clay, 200 feet deep. | 
We are supplied with water from a well 30 feet deep, 
in which a very strong land-spring rises to within 10 } 
feet of the surface. ‘The water is hard, but very good, 
and has been so for thirty years, until the begin- 
ning of November, when it was found that, when used 
for washing fine linen, it made it yellow; but no fur- | 
ther change in the water was discovered until the | 


thaw in the beginning of January, when the water | 





tion of the charges against, and the defence of, 


ithe _— members of the corporation of 


London really forms a very small part of the 
public demands. The greater, the more im- 
portant, labour remains behind,—to rid the 
metropolis of England of the incubus of a 
conflict of local jurisdictions, a confusion of law 
and local government, and to substitute system, 
economy, and efficiency.” 


The Eye in Health and Disease. By ALFRED 
Suez, F.R.S. Second Edition. Longman 
and Co. London. 1854. 

Tus work has little or no connection with Mr. 

Smee’s “ Electro-biological ” doctrines: it is 

one in which much valuable experience and sug- 

gestions are embodied by the author, in bis pro- 
fessional character as a surgeon, and his amateur 
reputation as an optical sarant. It contains an 
account of the optometer, for the adaptation of 


became very disagreeable both to the taste and smell, | glasses for impaired, aged, or defective sight, 
and was found, on being analysed, to contain consider- | and is the substance of lectures delivered at the 
able quantities of putrid animal and vegetable matter. | central London Ophthalmic Hospital, to which 
Nearly every member of the family became ill, both | the author is surgeon, as well as to the Bank of 
before and after this discovery,—some with diarrhea, England and the Roval General Dispensary. 
and some with typhus fever, which in one instance ter- | [t also contains a paper, by way of appendix, on 
minated fatally. Our difficulty is, that we cannot dis- | the stereoscope and binocular perspective. The 
cover from what source the putrid matter has come. | work js illustrated with engravings, and it con- 
The bricks lining the well are set in compo for the/taing much matter of value, especially to all 
depth of 16 feet, but below that are laid without | troubled with defective vision. besides much that 
mortar, and although they are black, and smell disa- |. : ‘tis eet ect o> ie ee 

greeably, no place has been discovered where putrid |} interesting to men of science. 
matter appears to have oozed through them. There 
are two cesspools, one 6 feet, and the other 45 feet 
distant from the well, but both they and the drains 
leading to them appear quite sound, and we can dis- 
cover no leakage from either of them, or from any| THe Sewer AcciDENT aT CHELsEA. — Sir: 
drain which can have got into the well. The wellhas| Being one of the jury on the inquest held on the 
been pumped out several times, but the water is still | bodies of two men in the employ of Mr. Eldred, con- 
bad, though better than it was, No alteration in the | tractor, who lost their lives on the 22nd of February, 
drainage or buildings of any kind has been made for | whilst constructing a new sewer in Paradise-walk, 
fifteen years. The well is situated under the stone | Queen’s-road West, Chelsea, I think it only just, with 
flooring of part of the offices, and is so surrounded | reference to a paragraph which appeared in the 
with walls, that we cannot dig into the ground imme- | Bui/der of the 4th inst. to send you the summing up 
diately around it. Under these circumstances, could | of Mr. Wakley, the coroner, as follows: “ Had there 
any correspondent of the Bui/der suggest any probable | been a deficiency of timber or material, or restriction 
cause for the poisoning of the water? Is it possible |in the use of the same, or had any of the workmen 
that the spring itself could have become poisoned ? complained of danger, and their complaints not been 








HHiscellanea. 








R.C. C. | attended to, you would be justified in bringing in a | 





verdict of manslaughter ; but as all the witnesses had 
stated there was an unlimited supply, and time 
allowed to do their work properly, and that the plan 
adopted in securing the earth was the usual one in 


JRNBULL. M. Nditi carrying on works of this nature, but had in this in- 
Turxsutt, M.D. Second Edition. A. Hart stance failed, you could not bring it in otherwise than 


(late Carey and Hart), Philadelphia, 1854. | an accident.” 1am happy to inform you a subscrip- 
Mr. TurNBULL’s work, if we mistake not, has|tion is being raised for the widows and family of the 
before come under our notice. It contains an/two deceased men. On the Sunday following a slip 
historical account of the rise, progress, and pre-| of earth took place in Cheyne-row, Cheyne-walk, 
sent condition of the telegraph, with practical | Chelsea, where a sewer is being constructed under 
suggestions in regard to insulation pet protec- | another contractor —ONE OF THE JURY, 
tion from lightning, and an appendix containing| Procress or NAVAL ARCHITECTURE.—It was 
several important telegraphic eobeiiels and laws | recently intimated, at the third annual meeting of the 
of the United States courts. The work is illus-| Eastern Steam Navigation Company, in London, that 
trated by numerous engravings, and enters fully | they have just begun a vessel which would be able to 
into the details of many forms of telegraph, in- | carry 10,000 troops, if called upon to do so. Mr. 
cluding House’s printing telegraph. The pre- Brunel, the company’s engineer, stated that this ship 
sent edition is considerably improved and ex- would be propelled either by serew or by paddles, or 
tended, and the whole forms one of the most | bY both, as she would have sets of machinery fitted 
comprehensive works of the kind yet published. up for both, so that, if one set got deranged, the other 
The author is lecturer on technical chemistry at 
the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. ° 


Plotices of Books. 
The Electro-Magnetie Telegraph. By LAWRENCE 


said, had been made with the ways on which the 
vessel was to be built, and her plates were being 
ae PERRI TIE: . manufactured. The draught of water would be 22 
Whitaker’ s Educational Register, 1854, feet, that of a line-of-battle ship being from 28 to 30 
Whitaker, Pall-mall. feet: As to the large-ship question generally, the 
Tuts very useful Register contains an account | chairman said that whatever different companies might 
of the universities, colleges, and institutions, | have said on the subject, they had always congratu- 
foundation and grammar schools, training in- | !#ted themselves after having built a larger vessel than 
stitutions for teachers, national education, &c. beg nad peereuny peesanes. “iw Caer ee 
&c. This is the fourth year of this three-and- | 
sixpenny publication. 





hour was all that could be attained. 


was now understood, however, that that was by no 


VENTILATION OF THE House or Lorps.—On the 
6th the Earl of Harrowby gave notice of his intention 
on an early day to call attention to the proceedings 
of the Sanitary Commission, particularly as regarded 
the metropolis. The Earl of Hardwicke, observing 
upon the very dense fog that filled the house, inquired 
whether anything was to be done with regard to the 
ventilation. He believed that at that moment all the 
valves were open to the admission of atmospheric air, 
which, charged as it was with every sort of filth, was 
pouring into the house. He understood something 
had been done to remedy the evil, but instead of 
effecting any improvement he thought it had made 
matters ten times worse. The Lord Chancellor 
professed himself unable to give any information on 
the snbject, but if the noble earl required any support 
for the observations he had made, he might para- 
phrase the well-known line on Sir Christopher Wren’s 
tomb, and say, ‘‘ St argumentum requiris, circum 
spice.” 

OreninG OF Free CuurcH OF SCOTLAND AT 
MELBOURNE. — The committee having applied to 
Government for a site, obtained one on the eastern 
hill, which is about equidistant from Melbourne, 
Richmond, and Collingwood ; and in three weeks a 
large and commodious church of wood was erected, 
the materials of which will be used afterwards in the 
construction of a more substantial and permanent 
erection. The building will hold about 1,200. It is 
nearly square, with a double roof, supported through 
the centre by pillars. The seats are open: they are 
placed merely on the original turf, without any floor- 
ing, but they will be more comfortable than the 
original turf seats of the covenanting forefathers of 
the emigrants. About 200 yards from the church is 
erected the iron cottage which Dr. Cairns, the pastor, 
brought out with him. From the elevated situation 
on which both church and manse are placed, an ex- 
tensive view is obtained. The wooded ground towards 
Richmond, backed by a glimpse of Hobson’s Bay, 
with its forest of masts on the one side, with St. 
Peter’s Church (Episcopalian), and numbers of build- 
ings in course of erection belonging to different reli- 
gious bodies and private individuals (among which is 


'a Roman Catholic Church), on the other side, render 
| this locality a lively one independent of its central 


situation. 
“ Lonpon Suapows.”—Wehave to thank se 
correspondents for encouraging notes on the subject 


| of our proposed publication. One says, “ ‘London Sha- 


dows ’ will do much good : there is a great deal of work 
for the pen still to accomplish. The Clerkenwell Im- 
provements have to remove Lamb-court, Lamb-square, 
Bitt-alley, Frying-pan-alley, Rose-alley, Broad-court, 
and other shadows, for the sun never shines in many 





would still be available. Considerable progress, he | 


it would be recollected that the report of last year | 


proceeded on the supposition that fifteen knots an | 
He believed it | estates at Merthyr, Llanwynno, Ystradyfodwg, 


of them. It has often occurred to me that there has 
| been a great moral evil in severely punishing poor 
| miserable half-starved children for purloining a few 
| pence’ worth of victuals, and at the same time allow- 
ing and encouraging disgusting courts and alleys, 
wretched habitations, and abominable nuisances, In 
| the former case the children are immediately punished, 
whilst in the latter it requires an agitation ad in- 
jinitum ; and even now I fear, until another visita- 
|tion of the cholera—unless the evils be constantly 
| exposed in the manner you have done—that there will 
| be but little chance of a permanent improvement of 
| the huinble classes. The Ragged-Schools are working 
/ wonders, but we want Ragged Lodging-houses and 
| Ragged-Churches. It is to be regretted that Mem- 
bers of Parliament do not fight as strenuously for 
| home reforms as they do for power, places, and pen- 
| sions.’ —W. P. G. 

| Carpirr.—THe Proposed New Docks at Ey. 
/—At a recent meeting of Welsh capitalists at Cardiff, 
_ to consider the question of dock accommodation for 
the port, the following figures, were adduced by one 
‘of the speakers, Mr. Crawshay Bailey, M.P. Lord 
| Bute’s dock cost 380,000/.: its present revenue is 
| 38,0007. Charges on iron from the canal, 9d. per 
|ton; and from the Taff-Vale railway, 6d. per ton. 
| The quantity of coal on his (Mr. Bailey’s) own estate 
|} at Aberaman, if sent by Lord Bute’s dock, at 3d. a 
ton, would yield 900,0007. The coal under the 


| Eglwysilan, Llanfabon, Llantrissent, Llanwit Vardre, 


The City of London Corporation Inquiry. By A. | means a great speed compared with the means and | and Pentyrch, if all sent by Lord Bute’s dock, would 


e - 











Pu unc, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barris- | appliances of engineering skill; and, although it would , 8'Ve at 3d. per ton, 33,166,000/.—in 1,217 years it 
aga London; Hatchard, 187, Picca- | of course be wrong to adopt any of the wonderful | - gia the coal being estimated to last for that 
ily. 1854, | calculations which they heard of till they had been | ™M™e. 
. Putiina’s : supported by experience, yet he would observe that it} AMERICAN ARTISANS. — The principles which 
are : — tre Papin. tt mele aa Brn | was actually stated that a vessel was now being built ought to regulate the relations i the employer 
k on the laws and customs of London, This in America which would cross the Atlantic in six days. ; and the employed seem to be thoroughly understood 
little pamphlet enters pretty fully i t th | —Mr. Phillips, M.P. said, the accounts continually and appreciated in the United States; and, while the 
Pp pretty y mto the ‘received of the success of that splendid ship, the | law of limited liability affords the most ample facili- 


merits of the moot question of City corporation 
reform, into which we are not much inclined to 
plunge. In the conclusion of his remarks the 
author says,—* The London Corporation Com- 


not, however, go far enough. The investiga- 


“Le 
4 


| Duke of Wellington, might well encourage a hope | ties for the investment of capital in business, the in- 


‘that the size of vessels might be still further | telligent and educated artisan is left equally free to 


| increased with advantage to the public. It was said earn all that he can, by making the best use of his 
: : 8 I of that vessel, the other day, that she was steered like | hands, without let or hindrance by his fellows.—Mr. 
Mission was not issued prematurely: it does | a Cowes yacht. It is to be hoped we are not teaching | WAitworth’s Report (New York Industrial Exhibi- 


| our foes how to invade our “ tight little island.” 


tion). 
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Exposions 1n Coat Mines.—The recent occur- 
rence of a dreadful explosion—the second which has 
occurred in the Arley mine of the Ince Hall Coal and 
Cannel Company, near Wigan, within a comparatively 
short period, and in which latter instance about 
eighty-eight persons perished, while in the former 
fifty-eight perished,—renders this a fitting time for 
the appearance of a pamphlet on mining explosions, 
their causes, and the means available for their preven- 
tion or control, by J. K. Blackwell, F.G.S. late Com- | 
missioner Mines Inquiry, 1849-50, and author of the | 
report presented to Parliament (1850) on the venti- | 
lation of mines. This pamphlet is published by | 
Taylor and Francis, of Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, | 
and contains a review of the report of the committee | 
of 1852 on this subject, a letter to Lord Palmerston | 
on the late explosions and on mining inspection, and 
notes on various forms of the Davy Lamp, and their | 
relative value. It is Mr. Blackwell’s opinion that 
had the safety-lamp been employed exclusively and | 
under proper regulations in all those collieries where | 
explosions have occurred, and had unguarded fire and 
light been prohibited in them, probably none of the | 
dreadful loss of life now to be lamented would have | 


A TaBLeT TO THE LATE JoHN WILSON, THE 


Kino’s CoLtece HosprtaL.—The first portion of 





VocaList.—It is proposed to erect a tablet or monu- ithe building for the new hospital, in Carey-street, 
ment, by public subscription, in one of the suburban | Lincoln’s-iun-fields, is now completed: it extends from 
cemeteries of Edinburgh, or within that city, to the | Carey-street the entire length of Grange-court, into 
memory of the late John Wilson, the Scottish vocalist. | Clement’s-lane: the new buildings comprise the 
Mr. John Gray, of the North British Advertiser, is | chapel, the entire out-patient department and dis- 
acting in the matter. “John Wilson, originally | pensing establishment, and wards for the reception of 
educated to the busin¢ss of a printer, and subse- | 200 in-patients : the internal fittings, which are esti- 
quently employed in the celebrated house of James mated ata cost of 6,000/. are at once to be pro- 





Ballantyne and Co. printers to Sir Walter Scott, 
afterwards became a highly esteemed representative 
of English Opera, in which capacity he trod the stage 
for some years with great suecess. But so far with- 
out any greater claim for a tablet or monument to 
his memory, to be erected by pud/ic subscription, 
than that of five hundred other performers who have 
gone before and followed him. In one respect, how- 
ever, Wilson stood alone. He was, in*an especial 
manner, the expositor, the illustrator, and the teacher 
of the ballad poetry of his native land, the exquisite 
beauties of which he exemplified to thousands upon 
thousands of persons—abroad, in England, in Ireland, 
and even at home—by whom the songs of Scotland 
were previously but little known, and less appreciated.” 


occurred. In the conclusion of his letter to Lord| A sufficient sum of money to carry the object into 
Palmerston the author says,—‘ Perhaps I may be | effect being first obtained, a committee of gentlemen, 
permitted to pass in review the various courses which | including Sir William Johnston, of Kirkhill, late 
seem to be open to the Legislature in dealing with| Right Honourable Lord Provost of the City of 
this question. The first appears to be, to enlarge the | Edinburgh, will select a site for the intended monu- 
present virtually irresponsible system of inspection, | ment, and resolve upon the character of the monument 
which, however, can scarcely be expected to remove, | itself. 


in any degree, the existing defects in its action.| Pati-Matt.—At a meeting of the Archeological | 


Secondly, to frame another system, with a different | Institute lately, Mr. G. Vulliamy produced a pair of 
organization, in which, subject to proper and effectual | “ mails” for playing at the game of “ pall-mall,” as 
responsibility, greater but clearly defined powers of | also one of the wooden balls used for that favourite 











control might be given. Thirdly, to abolish the 
system of inspection altogether, but at the same time 
to make the use of unprotected lights and fire in the 
air-currents of mines yielding fire-damp contrary to 
law; and by the giving to the miner, if he survives 
an accident of this nature, or to his family in case of 
his death, power, under statute, to sue for damages in 
a court of law.” Something really must be done, 
and without any more delay. 

Horreisce DeatH oF A BRICKLAYER.— Mr. Henry 
Smith, the master bricklayer attached to the Stanton 
Yronworks, in Derbyshire, ascended the top of a 
furnace, for the purpose of effecting some repa‘rs to a 
wall, and while standing upon the gas conductor, 
which he was preparing to remove, it gave way under 
his feet, and the poor fellow was precipitated into the 
midst of a mass of molten metal, at a depth of 15 feet 
below. The operatives poured vast quantities of water 
upon the person of their unfortunate fellow workman, 


amusement of the seventeenth century. These objects 
had been found lately in the house of the late Mr. 
Vulliamy in Pall-mall, and are probably the only 
existing relics of the kind. The mail or mall con- 
sisted of a long-handled hammer of wood bound with 
iron, the handle being very elastic; the game was 
probably of French origin, and introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of James I. During the Common- 
wealth it probably fell into disuse, and the alley 
where it was practised, the site of the present Pall- 
mall, became occupied by dwellings. At the Resto- 
ration a new mall was made in the Park, by direction 


| ceeded with, as it is intended to open this part of the 
| new hospital in June. The building committee having 
j obtained the whole of the ground required for the 
| erection of the new hospital, including the Portugal- 
Street burial-ground, the completion of the hospital 
‘and demolition of the present building, formerly the 
St. Clement’s Danes workhouse, will be proceeded 
| with directly the uew wing is ready for the reception 
| of patients.— Advertiser. 

| PEEL-PARK, Braprorp.—A numerous meeting of 
| the subscribers to the Peel-park was held on Friday in 
| last week, in the Artists’ Room, at St. George’s Hall, 
for the purpose of considering the design for laying 
out the park. The chairman stated the design re- 
commended by the committee was the joint production 
of Mr. Barrons and Mr. Gay, the latter having de- 
signed the terrace, and the former the rest of the plan. 
After some conversation this design was adopted, with 
a slight modification ; and a committee was appointed 
to carry it out. It was stated by Mr. 'T. Dixon, that 
at a rough estimate the sum of 2,000/. would have to 
be expended in carrying out the design, besides outlay 
for lodges, &. Mr. Walker stated, that in all the 
sum of 4,000/. was required, and must be obtained 
by 30th June next, if they would receive the whole of 
the large sums offered conditionally by Mr. Salt 
and Messrs. Milligan, Forbes, &e. A determination 
was expressed to institute a vigorous canvass. The 
chairman proposed to add 100/. to his previous dona- 
tion of same amount, on condition that the whole sum 
required be obtained by the period mentioned. 

Tue Decitmat System or Cornace, MEASURES, 
AND WeIcHTs.—There seems to be an important 
movement on the tapis in favour of decimals as a 
national system of accounting. The first great object 
is to form a public opinion on the subject, and the 
next to press that opinion on the Government, who 
are ready to respond to it, and, indeed, await its ex- 





of Charles IT. who was remarkably fond of the game. | pression, and are at same time initiating that opinion 
Many curious particulars are related by Pepys, illus-| in the Committee of Privy Council, as we lately 
trative of this scene of the disports of the merry | announced. Meantime various associations are engaged 
monarch, in the discussion of the whole subject. The Institute 

Gas.—At Over Darwen, the movement in favour of | of Actuaries at two recent meetings were solely occu- 
cheap and good gas prevails, and in a circular lately | pied in this way ; and it was as surprising to observe 
issued, the consumers, and would-be consumers, say, | the variety of ideas on the details, as the unanimity 





whom they could see stooping, with his hands and |‘ We find that in Durham, 2s. 6d. per thousand feet | of opinions on the general principles. The following 
feet in the red-hot metal. After two hours and a| only is charged ; Burnley and Sheffield auniform rate of | resolution was unanimously carried:—“ That this 
half of great exertion, the heat of the furnace was so | 3s. for the same, and numbers of other places equally as | meeting is of opinion that the plan recommended 


far subdued as to allow of the insertion of a rake, by 
which the body was drawn forth, when all that re- 
mained was some two or three feet of the shrivelled 
trunk of a man who, when alive, stood over six feet | 


low; whilst Mr. Flintoff stated, at Blackburn, that 
he would undertake to manufacture good gas at 2s. 
per thousand feet. But whilst we give these prices, 
we do not ask to have it at the lowest rate, yet we do 


by the Decimal Coinage Committee of 1853 is the 
, best that has been proposed ; and that the council be 
| requested to prepare a petition to Parliament, urging 
the adoption of that plan; with a recommendation for 


high. Deceased, who leaves a widow and eight chil- | most decidedly object to pay higher for an inferior | the issue of four-mil pieces, as necessary for the pro- 


dren, was much liked among the workmen, many of | 


article than any other town. In conclusion, we feel 


tection of the interests of the poorer classes.” Inthe 


whom, it is said, cried like children when their exer- | assured that by acceding to this request your profits | Institution of Civil Engineers, too, on 28th ult. 


tions were no longer of any avail. 

THE Timber TRADE AT BIRKENHEAD.—Messrs. | 
Holme, Slater, and Crook, in their monthly circular, | 
state that the arrivals from British North America | 
into the docks of the Mersey, containing timber, 
during the past month, were twenty-five vessels, 
16,345 tons; for the corresponding period last year, 
five vessels, 4,230 tons. The consumption, during 
the month, of timber and deals, had been of an average 
character, and the closing prices of Jast month had 
been maintained, and in some instances advanced 
upon, for square timber: spruce deals have been rather 
lowered in the market. Baltic timber is on the 
advance ; and a sudden decline, owing to pressure of 
many cargoes arriving simultaneously last month, has 
been removed. 

House ess Ciasses.—The population sleeping in 
barns, in tents, and the open air, comprised chiefly of 
gipsies, beggars, criminals, and the like, together with 
some honest but unfortunate people out of employ- 
ment, or only temporarily employed, was 18,249 in 
1851. It is mentioned as a curious trait of gipsy 
feeling, that a whole tribe struck their tents, and 
passed into another parish, in order to escape enume- 
ration.— Cheshire’s Results of the Census. 

THE ABBEY AND THE CuuURCHYARD, — A corre- 
spondent, “'T.” suggests that now the gravestones of 
St. Margaret’s churchyard are partly levelled, and a 
safe thoroughfare opened across it, the authorities 
should plant a few ornamental shrubs alongside the 
Abbey, such as Irish Yew, Arbor Vite, and Cedrus 
Persica, which are of slow growth and evergreen, not 
shedding their leaves all of a heap, so as to create 
collections of trash about the ground at any one time 
of year, or become troublesome, and require much 
attendance, while every year would increase their 
beauty and effect. 





tity will be consumed, many being debarred by the 
present high prices.” 
Brompton, has patented a gas-stove of earthenware. 
The interior chamber is divided into three compart- 
ments ; the centre one open from bottom to top, so 
that the external air may pass from below upward, 
become heated, and then pass into the apartment. 
The two other compartments are connected together 
at the upper part of the apparatus by tubular passages. 
Gas is supplied to one of the compartments, and air is 
allowed to flow freely through the products, passing 
through into the third compartment, and away by a 
suitable passage into a chimney or flue. 

Rurnous Buitpines.—“ J. L.” complains that a 
body of men sent from the Guildhall, to shore up a 
warehouse that has just been finished, near Cannon- 
street, were defeated, and put at defiance, by the 
foreman in charge of the alterations. He wants 
to know, in the event of the warehouse falling down, 
and destroying life, who would be responsible ? 

SwansEA Boarr oF HeEALtH.—At a late meeting 
of this board, it was resolved to request from Mr. 
Gant, who had offered, on the 2nd of November last, 
to complete the general plan of the borough at his 
own cost within a week, to state in writing whether 
he is prepared to complete the plan forthwith on the 
terms he proposed. Mr. Shaw, the surveyor to the 
board, stated that about 250 acres in the higher part 
of the parish of St. John had not been surveyed at all. 
It is really full time this board were at work in 
earnest. At the meeting alluded to, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the services of the present sur- 
veyor will not be required after the six months for 
which he was appointed. One of the members post- 
poned an intended notice with respect to defining the 
duties of the surveyor. 





Mr. A. W. Warder, of 


| will not be diminished, inasmuch as a greater quan- the paper read was “On the Means of attaining 


Uniformity in European Measures, Weights, and 

Coins,” by Mr. James Yates, M.A. F.R.S. &e. Mr. 
| Yates in the conclusion of his paper suggested, that 
| all persons who were interested in this question, 
| either on commercial grounds, from the love of science, 
| or as the friends of peace and human progress, should 
|use every means of co-operating with the Govern- 
| ment, and either by forming associations, or otherwise, 
endeavour, in every possible manner, to induce the 
|mass of the people to become acquainted with the 
| principles and advantages of the French system; and 
thus, with all convenient speed, to introduce the 
| knowledge and use of it, not only in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in all the colonies and dependencies 
of the kingdom, and through the influence of example, 
eventually to extend it to the United States of 
America, and other independent countries. The meet- 
ing was then adjourned until Tuesday, March 7th, 
when the diseussion was to be resumed. 

A WELLINGTON STaTUE IN FaLkirkK.—A sum has 
been subscribed sufficient to <ecure a statue of the 
late Duke, which it is proposed to erect at the Cross 
of Falkirk. The statue is one of the works of the 
late Robert Forrest, of Edinburgh. 

AccIDENTS IN TUNNELLING.—The frightful acci- 
dent which occurred in Chelsea, as reported in the 
Builder of last week, is a subject of deep regret, espe- 
cially when the lives of those who were “buried 
alive” might have been saved, as well as every other 
suffering and loss consequent thereon, by the adoption 
of a simple shield, invented and used for tunnelling 
by Mr. Abraham Rogers, of Yorkshire. The Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers have had Mr, 
Rogers’s plan under their consideration, as well as the 
Board of Health, and have given their consent for its 











use by their contractors.—A. C, 
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ENLARGEMENT AND RESTORATION OF SAINT 
SEPULCHRE’S CHURCH.—A comnuttee meeting was 
also held on the same day, al the same place, to con- 
sider the present p sition of the undertaking of the 


enlargement and restoration of St. Sepulehre’s, and 


to decide on what further steps should be taken in} 


the matter. The secretary, Mr. James, made a state- 
ment of the causes that had hindered the progress of 
the work, viz. the delay and inactivity of the London 
Committers 
Northampton, the fact of other claims having arisen 
in the town of Northampton, together with other 
and suggested whether the work 


A long 


local circumstances, 
might not be postponed for a short period. 
discussion took place, in which many suggestions 
were made as to the practicability of executing por- 
tions of the work with the money already in hand 
and promised; and a feeling was very strongly ex- 
pressed that the commencement of the work should 
not be indefinitely postponed. It was ultimately 
resolved, that so much delay having occurred in the 
proceedings of the London committee in erecting a 
monument to the late Marquis of Northampton, it is 
desirable to form a county committee to carry out the 
original plan of restoring the round part of St. 


Sepulchre’s, as a monumental work, it being known | 


to all the friends of the late marquis, that there was 


no county work in which he took so deep an interest ; | 
and that a letter be written to the London committee | 
to inform them that it is proposed to form such a) 


committee, to act independently, in carrying out the 
monumental work above alluded to in memory of the 
late Marquis of Northampton. ‘The Vicar of St. 
Sepulchre’s stated that, although very little application 


had yet been made, either in the county or elsewhere, | 
the sum of 1,270/. of which a considerable part was | 


paid, and at interest in the banks in the town, had 
been already promised. 
Tue Brisron GRaPHic 
ZIONE.—The first conversazione of this new society 
has turned out a successful one. The collection 
of water colours, drawings, &c. on the walls and 
stands of the Victoria Rooms on Tuesday evening in 
last week was an attractive one, enhanced by a fair 
exhibition of photographs, rare engravings, &c. which 
filled the portfolios of the octagon and decorated the 
walls of the photograph chamber. The principal 
saloon was the chief resort, as containing in greatest 


for the memorial to the late Marquis of | 


Sotiery’s CoONVERSA- | 


| 


| Sr.Grorcr’s Hatr, Liverroot.—The St.George’s 
| Hall committee have been testing various modes of 
illuminating the great hail. There are to be ten 
gasiliers, one over each recess, every gasilier depend- 
ing from a design in the ceiling represeuting the prow 
of aship. This projects the burners under the great 
arch, aud the building is lighted, according to the 
local Journal, with ve ry little shadow. 
burners used were of two forms, one being simple 
circlets of light, the same as in the assize courts, and 
the other so arranged as to form a design like the 
strawberry-leaves in a ducal coronet. The latter style 
is said to be most in character with the hall, and to 
have received the approval of the committee. 
new tesselated pavement for the flooring, according 
to the A/dion, will be composed of Minton’s tiles. 
The field of the floor is a diapered groundwork, of 
ornamental encaustic tiles, in blue, red, buff, choco- 
late, and white. In the centre compartment are to 
be introduced the royal arms ona blue ground, sur- 
rounded by a laurel wreath, from which radiates a 
star of sixteen points, between which appear the ca- 
{duceus of Mercury: this surrounded by an 
ornamented border, following which is another 
border or frieze, bearing figures emblematical 
of the sea: this is again surrounded by bands and 
borders of classical ornament. The raised platform 
round the hall is to be laid with encaustie tiles, the 
spaces between the doors being filled with rich borders, 
having inscriptions appropriate to figures of Justice, 
Temperance, Prudence, Art, Science, &e. 

Report or Crry Sewers Works.—The usual 
report of Mr. Haywood, engineer and surveyor to the 


is 


} Commission, on the works executed in course of the 


past year, has been printed. From this report it 
appears that sewers were constructed in twenty-five 


4,951 feet, nearly the whole being in substitution for 
ancieut shallow sewers, intended originally for surface 
drainage, but temporarily used till now for house 
drainage. As to drainage, the reporter states that it 
| would be difficult to find a sixteenth of the houses 
within the City undrained at the present time. At the 
| end of 1852, there were forty-seven single halting-places 
| within the limits of the City : now there are fifty-eight. 
Outside these limits, we may here observe, the autho- 
| rities seem only intent on taking away the few that 
| once existed. Hoards end scaffolds have been put 


The styles of 


The | 


different places, their aggregate length being about | 


number the objects of attraction, which were almost | under restriction by meins of new licensing regula- 
wholly water-colour drawings and sketches by artists | tions. Improvements have been effected in thorough- 
and amateurs. There was but one oil painting, “The | fares at White’s-alley, Whalebone-court, Middlesex- 
Avenue of Sphinxes” at Luxor, by the late William | street and Stoney-lane, Thames-street by St. Peter’s- 
Miiller, contributed by Mr. Harrison. Framed pic- | hill, and others are about to be made at Gresham- 
tures were excluded, but this work was made an ex- | street West, Chancery-lane, and Fetter-lane, in Tudor- 
ception. Hung round the room were the late William | street, Newgate-street, Upper Thames-street, Little 


Paris A Port: Docks To BE FoRMED.—Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson, and Co. have contracted for the 
| building of docks at Paris. A company has been 
organised under their auspices to carry out the project. 
TICKET SALES OF TIMBER. —A correspondent says, 
| “It may not be generally known, but such is neverthe- 
less the fact, that a sale of timber by ticket cannot be 
legally carried on, except by alicensed auctioneer,”— 
Bristol Mirror. 

SANITARY EVILS AND THEIR PALLIATIVES.—The 
| paper read by Dr. Stenhouse on the properties of 
| 
' 


| 


charcoal would lead us to the conclusion that it is a 
desirable thing to find etlicient means of living safely 
| in pestilent localities. Without doubting the utility 
| of his respirator, under certain circumstances, like 
| Davy’s or Stephenson’s safety lamp, or the glass 
| masks formerly worn by alchemists and the preparers 
| of poisons, or the magnetic masks of needle-grinders, 
| 1 demur strongly to his views of living surrounded 
| by walls and ceilings of charcoal, in hermetically 
sealed dwellings, with breathing air supplied through 
| charcoal interstices, 1 hold that all mere palliatives 
of evils are worse than the evils they are supposed to 
obviate. Improved fire-eseapes are a premium on the 
continuance of dangerous combustible dwellings, and 
insurances are another ; and the possibility of so eon- 
triving a dwelling as to live unharmed in miasma, is 
a premium to people to disregard drainage, For one 
house that would be efficiently and accurately con- 
structed, fifty would be badly done, and people would 
dwell in a condition of false security. The house 
| cracking, or the mask falling off, would induce poison- 
ing, aud the fire-escape might not be at hand when 
required. Palliatives ought only to be used in cases 
of necessity, but wise laws should provide for remoy- 
ing the necessity. —W. Bridges Adams. 

Woops, Forests, anp Lanp Revenves.—The 
accounts of this department for the year ending with 
March, 1553, have been presented to Parliament. 
The “land revenue ” receipt (from Crown rents, &e.), 
amounted to 292,156/.; the expenditure, including 
7,450/. for repairs, and 7,115/. for rates and taxes, 
was 41,513/. The receipts from Windsor Forest and 
parks were 5,573/.; the expenditure, including the 
Royal stand and hound kennel at Ascot, 15,4854. 
The receipt from the other sixteen Royal forests and 
woodlands was §4,667/.; the expenditure, 44,9197. 
The balauce in hand from last year, 167,865/. makes 
the total amount of receipts 550,262/.; the expen- 
diture above stated amounted to 101,918/. and there 
was paid over to the Consolidated fund, as surplus 
income for the year, 252,000/. leaving the department 
with a balance in hand of 196,343/. This apparent 
net income of 252,000/. is subject to a further dedue- 
tion of 20,000/. for the salaries and expenses of the 





Miiller’s Lycian Sketches, contributed by his brother, | 
Mr. E. G. Miller; also the works of G. A. Fripp, | 
Branwhite, Curnock, Jackson, West, Wolfe, Prout, | 
Syer, &. Bath contributed its quota to the ocea- | 
sion, from Hardwicke, Rosenberg, and Aylmer; and | 
London sent works from Bennett, Cromek, Hart | 
(R.A.), Stephenoff, Deane, Copley Fielding, &e. The | 
sketches by Mr. Harrison, according to the local | 
Times, had a peculiar interest for the connoisseurs, as | 
the medium in which the colours were mixed was | 
starch, and employed with great effect, being dry, 
bright, and durable. 

ORNAMENT.—The use of legends as decorations 
thoughtful and more suggestive than mere angular | 
crystallisations is too much overlooked in the present | 
day. The most beautiful ornaments of the Alhambra | 
are those gilded sentences from the Koran that fill | 
every intersection. The Egyptian walls were but | 
ever-expanded leaves of a religious book, and in 
which every letter has a written beauty of colour | 
appealing to the eye that speaks every language as to | 
the mind that may know but one. The monks, too, 
encircled their table-tombs with Lombardic—“ Jesu | 
merci, prie pour Palme,” flourished their shields with 
protests of knightly honour and daring, or intro- | 
duced serolls winding like immense horns from the 
mouths of saints and kings. Old English still gives | 
us the opportunity of devotional sentences, and curt 
proverbs suitable to particular places. There still 
exists a thousand flowers, capable of myriads of com- 


the artist. The beautiful curves and ellipses of the 
leaves of trees alone are sufficient to enrich a new 
order of architecture. 
monkish thinker as it is to us. He had Roman 
traditions weighing down his imagination, and Byzan- 
tine uglinesses goggling from every altar. He trampled 
over these and strode out to the forest and the field. 
Here all was new and yet eternal, perpetually chang- ' 
ing and yet grounded in stability. Grimly and faith- 
fully he went to work, and at once the most poetical 
and suggestive of all styles of architecture rose to 
light—one not grounded on the finality and repose of 
abstract beauty, like the Greek, but full of aspiration 
to that heaven towards which pointed its spires, its 


towers, end its pinnacles.—Athearum. | 





orderly system seems to have been altogether given 


| rapidly progressing, and have already led to extensive 


| before the public. 
The world was dead to the | 


| volumes of manuscript. 


Distaff-lane, and Throgmorton-street. The street | office of Woods and Forests, which are voted by Par- 
liament among the miscellaneous estimates, and 
ordered by the same authority to be paid out of the 
Consolidated fund ; but, on the other side, it is to be 
noticed that the balance in hand at the end of the year 
was nearly 30,0007. more than at the beginning. ; 
VALUE OF THE INDIAN Deopar as TIMBER.— 
At a recent meeting of the Horticultural Society, Dr. 
Royle, who has lately reported to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests on the value of this and other 
woods, exhibited a slab of Deodar timber, 18 feet 
6 inches long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 4 inches 
thick, recently imported by the East-India Company 
for submission to European criticism. The Court of 
Directors have imported for many years an ample and 
gratuitous supply of the seeds of this tree. The 
Deodar is a description of timber ranking, it is said, 


up, as too expensive. Tenders from the gas com- 
panies having been requested for lighting the public 
lamps, that of the Chartered Company for the northern 
and eastern district, at 27. 19s. 6d. a light per annum 
for three years, and that of the Great Central for the 
south-western districts, at 3/. 3s. for the like term, 
were accepted. The public lighting is now 2,190/. 
a year less than it was a few years since with 30 per 
cent. less light. The smoke nuisance is being steadily 
abated. Lodging-houses have been to a great extent 
supplied with twenty-four gallons of water per room 
per day. The works for constant water supply, under- 
taken by the New River Company are reported to be 





openings of pavements within the City. Many other 


| works besides those now noticed are reported on, and | among the highest of the class of firs and deals, being 


the engineer concludes with an allusion to the plan of | clean from end to end, massive, free from knots, 
intercepting the sewage from the Thames, which the | towards the outside so close-grained that it was ditfi- 
subsequent resignation of the Metropolitan Sewers | cult to count its rings of growth, and fragrant as 
Commission annuls. sandal wood. Dr. Royle produced a report from Mr. 

Tue Favsserr Coutection or Antiqurtres.— | Wilson Saunders, and other gentlemen of Lloyd’s, 
Tn consequence of the refusal of the trustees of the | pronouncing it to be well adapted to shipbuilding, 
British Museum to purchase this valuable collection | ranking between the best kind of larch and hard 
of Saxon antiquities, it has been bought by Mr. | woods. One of the advantages which planters may 
Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, whose liberality and | look to in the Deodar is rapidity of growth. The 
public spirit are well known. This collection consists | Indian slab, although 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, was 
of the contents of upwards of 500 barrows, excavated | 20t more than 190 years old. If Deodar wood grows 





\from about 1750 to 1776, by Mr. Bryan Faussett, | 4S fast in England as in the north-west of India, the 
binations, which have never yet been employed by | 


Fellow of All Souls. Up to the present day, the re- | trees would be fit to fell in thirty years, at which time 
sult of this extensive exploration has never been laid they would be 26 iuches in diameter. 

Mr. Bryan Faussett made minute 
entries of the discoveries; and these accounts of his 
researches, which are illustrated by sketches, fill six 
The executors, by advice, 





TENDERS 
Delivered for the erection of Rectary-house, Tingewick 
| Bucks : Mr. Tarring, architect :-— ~ ie ii 





gave the nation the chance of acquiring for the British | Haynes and Hare.......... «+. £3,229 0 0 
Museum a choice assortment of the antiquities of our ag ae yo a 3,120 0 0 
; ie ae ice ANTS rn ggs and Cullingford.. 2,940 0 0 
country, in which this institution is peculiarly barren, —<_.......... 2677 0 0 


at a sum under 700/. ; but after keeping them waiting 
seven or eight months, and detaining the MSS. for 
this long period, a last and final refusal was given ; 


Fora double Villa at Edmonton, for Mr. Fisher 


: Mr, 
Hudson, architect :— 








and the purchase was immediately effected by Mr. MRS b ic tcenbiaed apatouatee ..+- £1,120 0 0! 
| Mayer. The Society of Antiquaries sent a strong Smith w. 1,055 0 0 
| memorial to the Treasury, praying that funds should bd a ~~ a oe 
be granted for its purchase, but without avail. EE ga ean aa SNE 750 0 0! 








